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The new ‘ A4o’, big 
dollar-earner for Britain 


AUSTINS LAST LONGEI 


Why ? — because Austin workers, whose fine training ha 
become world famous, produce a car completely dependabl 

: in every way. This goes for th 
old stalwarts still carrying o 
at home, as well as for the ne 
Austins now going abroad t 
win new credit for Britair 





Look out for the AustinTen Cambridge 
Saloon of 1936. There are still many 
on the road, holding their own today. 





AUSTIN — you cang 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO LTD e LO} 





What’s holding you up ? 


Lift it out of the way 


Think what this Truck can save you in labour, time and 
space! It gives you Mechanical Handling at any point, 
and from point to point, of your present layout. It gives 
you Vertical Storage, clearing and so enlarging precious 
floor-space. It gives you Unit Storage, enabling you 


to see at a glance how 


Climax also 


only Fork 


ick inthe world 








much and how many of 
everything you have. 


d witha 


engine. 










\ jj Please write to us for any further information you 
may require. We shall be happy to help you. 


COVENTRY CLIMAX fork trucks 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LIMITED, DEPT. 13, WIDDRINGTON ROAD WORKS, COVENTRY 








Made by ABDULLA for those 
_/ who prefer the American style of blend 






















































The fastest Plug on Cari 


John Cobb used K.L.G. plugs for the 
Land Speed Record of 394:2 m.p.h. 


K.L.G, SPARKING PLUGS LTD., AN ASSOCIATED COMPANY OF THE MOTOR 
ACCESSORY DIVISION OF S. SMITH AND SONS (ENGLAND) LIMITED 
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" .-.-.hts brave amy that stuggled 
thrcugh its difficulties for ia years” 
) 


Wellington's words in 1813 
during the Peninsular War 
when paying tribute to his men. 
History repeats itself and today 
we again rely upon British 
Courage and resource. 





GREAT BRIDGE + TIPTON - STAFFS 








HAS TWO TREMENDOUS ADVANTAGES 
STRENGTH UP — PRICE DOWN 


Not only is Verdone, which puts paid to weeds on 
lawns, back again—but it is back in new form. Now 
though twice its previous strength, it costs you less. 
It is very simple to use Verdone. Diluted with 
water, it is sprinkled or sprayed on to the grass. 
The death of the weeds then follows slowly—but 
very surely. Moss is practically the only thing which 
will not yield to treatment with Verdone. 


You can now treat 20@ sq. yards of lawn with a 
quart tin costing only 7/6. 
POT rg . 
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PLANT PROTECTION LTD - YALDING + KENT 








You're in the best of 
company with a 





For the cyclist who wants 
something a little better, 
something to last a lifetime, 
something to be proud of on 
any occasion, in any com- 
pany—a Sunbeam bicycle, 





SUNBEAM CYCLES LIMITED + BIRMINGHAM = 11 








Quick recovery 
from illness 

depends on raising 

the metabolic rate 


Scientific tests prove 
Brand’s Essence outstanding 
in quickening metabolism 


































W# EN we are recovering from illness, 
our Vitality is at a low ebb. We lack 
energy, and sometimes even the will to 
get better. 

This is because our metabolic rate is 
depressed. (Metabolism is the chemical! 
process in the body-cells which main- 
tains life by the breakdown and building- 
up of the products of digestion into 
energy, tissue, and warmth.) 

If the metabolism of our bodies can be 
stimulated, listlessness disappears. We 
take on new: strength and soon “turn 
the corner” towards complete recovery. 

Light broths and meat-extracts will 
often do this. But scientific tests have 
proved Brand’s Essence outstanding in 
quickening the metabolism. It contains 
10% of meat protein and is rich in 
extractives, which give meat its flavour. 

A few spoonfuls will stimulate a con- 
valescent patient’s appetite and quicken 
the metabolic rate so that the first step 
is made towards recovery. 

From chemists and grocers, 3/- a jar. 


Brand’s 
Essence 


(OF MEAT) 

















THERE'S NOTHING LIKE 





FOR POLISHING FLOORS 

















CONTAINS CLYCERINE 
TO KEEP YOUR HANDS 
SOFT 
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GUMPTION PRODUCTS LTD., LONDON, W.1 





Ry} INTERNATIONAL 


STAMP AUCTIONEERS 


THE BEST MEDIUM FOR THE SALE 
OF FINE AND RARE STAMPS 


39-42 NEW BOND SI LONDON.W. 
ano ar NEW YORK & rev: MAYFAIR 0218 

















DORNOCH HOTEL 


Sutherland 


IS NOW OPEN 
for the 
SUMMER SEASON 


Full particulars from Resident Manager 


BRITISH RAILWAYS HOTEL SERVICES 
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DUFRALS 


VINEGARS 





Tarragon 
Garlic 
Chili 
Elder 
Spiced 
Eschalot 
etc. 


Made from Natural Herbs Matured in Genuine Malt Vinegar 


AND SOLD ONLY IN BOTTLE 


DUFRAIS & CO. LTD. 
87, SOUTH LAMBETH RD.; LONDON, S.W.8 











Hang them on hangers... pop them in drawers... 8d. per bag of 8 





MADE BY THOMPSON & CAPPER WHOLESALE LTD .- LIVERPOOL ig 
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The 
family friend 


Friendly and com- 
forting in many a minor 
digestive upset. Bringing 
double-action relief 
promptly and pleasantly. 
A gentle laxative; an 
effective antacid. Kept 
at hand in all the best 
regulated families. 


‘Milk of 


son? 
Magnesia 
REGD. TRADE MARK 
Large size 3/2 — equals 3 small size 1/7 
A PROVEN PRODUCT OF THE 


CHAS, H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 






































There’s only one way to make 
sure you reach the S-bend, the 
pipe at the back of the lavatory. 
And that is by using Harpic, 
which is specially made for lava- 
tory cleaning. Harpic > 







sweeps right round 
into the S-bend 
where no brush 

or cloth can 
reach — kills 
germs, leaves 
the whole pan 
fresh and spotless 


HARPIC 


Made specially for the lavatory 
Harpic Mfg. Co. Ltd., Hull & London 
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She felt her best and then — 
, dy t “darling, you 
S¢ 











look tired,” he said 


; ...he hadn’t meant to hurt... but a tired look is an old look, 

... that is why : 
so many ESSE Cookers are going overseas. To be lovelier, use Skin Deep — each day as a wonderful 
To ensure fair distribution for home custo- foundation ; each night as a natural, nourishing skin food — it 


mers, orders are dealt with in strict rotation. ' 
does your skin good all the time. 


THE ESSE COOKER COMPANY 


Proprietors: Smith & Wellstood Ltd. Est. 1854 

Ns . Head Office & Works: Bonnybridge, Scotland bd y 

| Jo London Showrooms & Advisory Dept.: cep 
tag 46 Davies Street, W.1 

Also at Liverpool, Edinburgh & Glasgow BEAUTY CREAM 


FOR DAY AND NIGHT USE 


heat storage cookers 


~ ATKINSONS 24 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 ASD.-22-1059 




















many 

imitations §£ 
The continued popularity of Aertex cellular 
fabric over sixty years has led to many inferior 
imitations, often loosely 
described as “Aertex.” But 
the real Aertex is unique. 
\ It has never been success- 


fully copied. You can tell 
it by this label. 


. [ee) 
but only one —and utility 


AERTEX@_ 


| RENT YOUR 
: RADIO 


” @©PROMPT DELIVERY 
: @FREE VALVES 








Genuine 
Aertex garments 
bear this label 














| non-utility 
| SENSONLY! 





- é 
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7 FREE SERVICE, et Fashioned from hundreds of fine 

"a A Small Rental covers everything ! materials —checks, pinheads, stripes, 


etc.—notice the clever waistband. 


29° COUPON + eeesseersesecseeeees 
: To RADIO RENTALS LTD. 
92 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.! 


feneent eps : A few of the eleven delicious chocolates to be GOR- Y 
t rom - — $ = 5 
pn ai 3 found in every box of Fortune—each centre 


reducing after six months. j ed 
| a favourite, tempting and exciting. ii, Registered 


shudé one betters 


a i oe | Es 92 
: Address........++++ : | CA L EY os Gor-ray Ltd 107 New Bond St WI 


Your local stockist will have a good 
| selection 

















DUNLOPILLO 


The cvtpenag ANTEX FOAM MATTRESS 





a 


London: 19-20 New Bond Street, London, W.! 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO., LTD. (Dunlopillo Div., Dept. P). 













Rice Lane, Walton, Liverpool, 9. 




















** My home is Hoover-Cleaned 
‘GROSVENOR HOUSE’” 


LIKE 


“Ifa Hoover Cleaner is good 
enough for ‘* Grosvenor 
House’ it’s good enough for 
my little home,” said Mrs. 
Llewellyn of New Cross, 
London, in the course of a 


recent interview, “especially | 


since you can get a. Hoover 
Cleaner for much the same 
price as ordinary makes.” 
A Hoover would freeyou, too, 
from hours of hard labour 
every week and re- 
ix® member, no other 
Cleaner is so thor- 
ough or reliable. 


HOOV 








ER 


SAYS MRS. LLEWELLYN 
OF NEW CROSS, LONDON, 


OWEVER small your house 
or flat, you need a Hoover 
Cleaner. It willsave youhours | 
of back-aching work each | 
week and keep your home | 

than you’ve ever | 


H 


cleaner 
known it. 
Hoover prices are still very 
reasonable. 
get a Hoover — the 
used wherever quality is the 
consideration — as at 
Grosvenor House and other 
leading West End hotels. The 
Hoover “beats . . 
sweeps ... as it cleans”. By 
cleaning so thoroughly it 
makes carpets last longer, and 
you fit cleaning tools — for 
curtains, upholstery etc. — 
in a second ! 


There is a Hoover Cleaner 
suitable for every size and 
type of home. 
£10.10.0to £21 (plus pur- 
chase tax). 
little delay in delivering some | 
models, so see your Author- | 
ised Hoover Dealer now. | 


LIMITED 


first 








Remember, too, 


But be sure you 
make 


— e : 








Prices from 


There may be a 
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... where an AB Cooker is installed, Round-the- 
clock cooking facilities for 2 to 20 people and a 
Pe constant hot water supply from one unit and one fire. 
$j That’s economy for you! Other superiorities inciude 
= balanced oven heat to improve cooking . . . automatic 

fuel feed to save lJabour...smart cream and 

black vitreous enamel 
finish and concealed hinges to ensure 
comeliness and cleanliness. 









i 





double-duty 
Cooker and Water Heater 


So 





Inspect an AB Cooker at our Showrooms or write for details: Drraxtment D, 
FEDERATED SALES LTD - 80 GROSYENOR STREET - LONDON W.l 











Keep WellOn 
WEX 


SPARKLING 
HEALTH SALTS 


A glass of WEX in the 
morning puts both 
young and old right 
for the day by freeing 
the body of impurities 
that upset the system. 
Kiddies like it as much 
as their elders, for 
besides being a gentle 
corrective, it is a 
pleasant drink, and 
most _refreshing. 
Obtainable from 
Chemists, Grocers 
and Stores. 4/- and 
2/4 per bottle. 
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A PRODUCT OF 
E. GRIFFITHS HUGHES LTD. 
MANCHESTER 3. 


P.1. 
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NEW... EASIER... SAFER 


— 





PEDIGREE 
e REGENT 

The world’s best prams, with new 
features . . . at below-ceiling prices. 
SAFETY DEVICE (holds pram rigid when 
brake is on). 

FOLDING HANDLE ° CAR-STYLE HOOD 

DOUBLE-ACTION SUSPENSION 


Kedigree PRAMS 


SEE THEM AT YOUR LOCAL SHOP 
Lines Bros. Ltd., Merton, London, S.W.19 














NO MORE DIRTY HANDS— 
derm@OQclean 


Trade Mark 
Rub “Dermoclean” into the hands before doing 
dirty work in Garage, Garden or House, Ordinary 
washing then leaves hands clean and smooth. 
2l- per pot, incl. Tax. From all Chemists and 


Stores. 
CLAY & ABRAHAM LTD., LIVERPOOL. 











‘Frolic...o beguiling print 
designed bo Sudan 


Folk dancers circle round 
mulberry trees in pastel 
grounds of rayon moss crepe 
29/10 & 2 coupons per yord 
ot oll Feceqenaw Shops & af 


Jacqmear 


16, Grosvenor Street, London .W.I. 








CA 138 
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New materials 


New materials are providing exciting 
new possibilities for designers. Here, 
for example, is a dining-room group 
in plastic and aluminium — 


Dining table, 5’ 4” x 2’ 8” £27.4.0 
Sideboard, 4 ft. long £38.4.9 
Dining chair . £5.10.3 


May we send you our catalogue illustrating 
these and other well designed pieces of 
contemporary furniture? 


HEAL’S 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.I 





MAXIMUM RETAIL PRICE 
32/4 per bottle 








—the house for 


all things of rare 


quality and excellence. 


ist 











DRY FLY 


SHERRY 





This world-famed Sherry (formerly 

called Findlater’s Fino) could not 

be registered under that name and 

thereby protected from imitators. 

For the safeguarding therefore of 
our world-wide clientele we have 

renamed it — Findlater’s Dry Fly 

Sherry. 
FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & CO.LTD. 
Wine & Spirit Merchantsto H.M. the King. 


New York Agents: 
Greig, Lawrence & Hoyt, Limited. 
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K semi-brogue in black or tan. 69/6 Limited stocks. 


The expert shorthand-typist is 
proud of her 160-170 words a 
minute — yet the cathode ray 
oscillograph “wrote” this message 
across a glass screen in luminous 
lines at the rate of more than 
2,000,000 miles per hour! 

But on the screen the writing fades 
shortly after it is written, and how 
can anyone read at that speed ? 


Shorthand Speed 
TWO MILLION MILES 
PER HOUR! 










Photography is the answer. The 


camera records the luminous 
writing in a split second, on 
fast colour-sensitive film. After- 
wards, experts interpreting the 
photographic print can _ find 
out facts about electrical phe- 
nomena. This is just one of 
the ways in which photography 
helps industry. 











CAN APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY HELP YOU? WRITE TO 


KODAK 


KODAK LIMITED + DEPT. P.556 * KODAK HOUSE + KINGSWAY + LONDON * W.C.2 

















HeE’LL 
NEVER ask 
FOR 

HELP 






Balanced Construction ensures that 
the tread, sidewalls and fabric plies are 
so co-ordinated in design that long 
— soft riding and road grip are 
equally achieved in one perfectly 
balanced construction and not one 
attribute at the expense of the others. 







HE men who were disabled in the war don’t want to live on charity. 
They want to make their own way in the world, to feel that they can 

still do a really useful job of work. And so they can—but they must be 
given a good start. Some of them have returned to face financial difficulties 
that cannot possibly be covered entirely by State Pensions. The Army 
Benevolent Fund exists to help in making up the difference by giving 
grants to recognised Service Associations. But there are thousands of 
cases still to be helped. Please assist us to give these men and their 
families ‘ a sporting chance’ in the country for which they gave so much. 


@ Donations payable to 
The Army Benevolent 
Fund may be sent to 
General Sir George 
Giffard, G.C.B., D.S.O., 
20, Grosvenor Place, 
Londan, S.W.1, or paid 
nto any Bank in Great 
Britain or WN. Ireland. 


SUPPORT THE = 


ARMY BENEVOLENT 
parzon: a.m, PUQRD vee erne 


(Registered under The War Charities Act, 1940) 


INDIA TYRES ARE FITTED TO BENTLEY CARS 
46/3/P 
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DON’T wonder; she’s impossible 

if you ask her anything. I don’t 

know whether it is that she doesn’t 
listen, or doesn’t know, but you cannot 
stop her talking, and she never comes 
to the point. Let me help you—not 
that I profess to be an Inquire Within, 
only I know what she is; I expect I can 
put you right. Kathleen always re- 
minds me of Victoria Baddenham; 
they are cousins, because her mother 
was a Saulsby before she married old 
Haddingford; he wasn’t old then, I 
suppose, for it is ages ago, naturally; 
Kathleen, mind you, is no chicken 
she can’t be; I can tell, because my 
people were in Bermuda when hers 
were there; it was before my time, but 
I always remember the date because 
George was born in Bermuda, and I 
used his christening mug afterwards 
at Wivenham. Aren’t the woods 
round there lovely, especially towards 
Skipton; we often went that way to 
Eastbrook Manor where my cousins 
lived, but it is all changed and gone 
now. Aunt Augusta died before the 
war, and poor Eastbrook remained 
empty for a time till the War Office 
took it over; now the place has been 
bought by hotel people, who have 


No. 5612 B 
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Informed 


pulled down the ancient chapel, and 
begun building a winter garden for 
entertaining the Philistines. It is 
rather sad, but I am glad I haven’t got 
all those windows; as it is, my curtains 
are in shreds. Jenners had some quite 
nice material, and I was tearing in at 
the last moment when I[ met the 
Longdons coming out—you remember 
her at Folkestone; they were here 
inquiring about schools or something. 
Tony is in Russia, at the Embassy, so 
I thought as his letters come in the 
Foreign Office bag they would. know 
the truth about this rumour and tell 
me what really happened, but she says 
he writes about nothing in particular, 
so I don’t think he sounds cut out for 
diplomacy. She said the nice curtain 
stuff was priority; she only wanted 
hooks and eyes, but couldn’t get them 
of course, it’s like asking for the moon. 
She was wearing a voluminous New 
Look, which the Paris designers say 
make us appear like open umbrellas, 
and they are going to close them in the 
autumn—imagine her in a hobble if it 
comes to that—and I think a hat on the 
back of her head doesn’t suit that nose 
and projecting teeth, which reminds 
me, did you see the announcement of 


1 





Billy St. Elmo’s engagement? I was 
over there when they produced her, 
the last word in lipstick and blonde 
waves, everything brand-new and 
nothing to say—not my ideal. Now I 
loved Diana Wynyard in the /deal 
Husband; I took Gracie—you know— 
who was staying with me, as we found 
each other rather dull. She has had a 
difficult time; her father married again 
and got more than he bargained for; 
I think it turned his brain, because he 
became rather impossible, and poor 
Gracie stuck loyally to him. She never 
got on with the stepmother, but now 
she has departed, and Gracie is free 
with a good deal of money to take up 
what she likes. She ought to marry 
instead of working for a cause among 
a lot of cranks, but she has spinster 
written all over her, and would only 
be married for her money, so she 
would not be happy, though I think 
she enjoys being unhappy —she is 
the sort that does, which made her 
rather a heavy guest, so proper and 
punctual. 

Is that really the time? I must run, 
but I’m so glad if I have helped you; 
you never would have got it out of 
Kathleen. 








Exodus 


HASED by no heavy chariots through the sea 
Nor sent to safety through a lane of sand 
I saw the British soldier in the Strand 
Unburdened of his long captivity 
Having no golden spoils of usury, 
Not even one bright orange in his hand, 
For memory of the Partly Promised Land— 
But he was back where he was fain to be: 
And he shall not, I think—I think not half 
Rebel against his leaders, nor repine 
Like those who made of old the glittering calf 
And longed for better food and better wine, 
He shall not murmur threats against the Staff 
Nor shout to be once more in Palestine. EVoE. 


° ° 


Situations 


IFE, my readers will have noticed, contains many small 
situations. There is, for example, that sudden 
brown melting in one corner of their newspaper 

which warns breakfast-getters too late that a kitchen table 
cannot be trusted for even a quick look at the headlines, 
and that the next person who sees the paper will blame 
them for being more typical than even they are. And, 
talking of newspapers, I must mention the people who wait 
in the hall when they hear their Sunday papers being 
worked through the door. Philosophers consider both 
sides of the door very human on these occasions, and they 
like the way most of us decide to wait courteously to see 
how the papers are managing. There is here, besides the 
desire not to fuss, the tradition that a paper- -boy i is theoretic- 
ally invisible, a clanging bicycle-pedal seen now and then 
through a front window. 

The telephone world is so full of situations that, although 
I have in the past told my readers quite a lot about this 
side of life, I think they might not mind some more. First 
I must point out what happens when they put a hand over 
their telephone to shut out one of those asides in which 
not even the most eager tact is proof against unforeseen 
developments. I do not think I am overstating the 
position when I say that at the back of every hand over 
every telephone is a faint doubt that the person at the other 
end will at least notice the silence. Statisticians, however, 
record no case of even the most put-upon type remembering 
having listened to a clamped hand, which leaves the 
question either unanswered or answered very satisfactorily. 
Another interesting situation occurs when someone is 
supposed to ring someone up, but when the time comes 
round suddenly “feels like not talking. My readers may 
imagine that they are perhaps a bit odd, even poetic, but 
psychologists say they would have to do more to prove it, 
for this moody reticence is very common and means 
nothing more than that the ensuing talk will be maddeningly 
bright. 

I expect, too, that my readers have all at some time in 
their lives opened the front door to someone they weren’t 
expecting, and spent several seconds explaining keenly 
why their face looked as silly as they think it must have. 
The interesting thing here 
effect of a caller who is meant to be someone else—is that, 
as in that business about covering up the telephone, it 
never seems to happen the other way round. I mean, 
when other people open their doors to us they look pretty 
much as they always do; but then, as my readers will 
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wholeheartedly agree, other people have a sort of basic 
appearance—never, for instance, so untidy as to justify 
their apologies—which would perhaps explain why their 
faces don’t change in twenty years, though not why some 
of them grow quite unrecognizable. This reminds me that 
I should say something about how my readers have felt 
if they have ever met some old friend about whom they 
remember everything but the Christian name; up to a 
point things can be got round by not using it, but a few 
minutes’ talk will show up remarkably a Christian name’s 
indispensability, especially when saying good-bye. 

I have been keeping so far to real life situations, and 
mildish ones at that; now let us turn to the theatre, 
where situations were practically invented. A theatrical 
situation may be defined as the bit a curtain comes down 
on; not the last curtain, but anything else. It is difficult 
to define it more exactly, but my readers will know what 
I mean when I say that it is a sort of arrangement of 
happenings which those members of the audience who 
fancy they might write a play recognize as the reason why 
they couldn’t. It leaves, I need hardly tell my readers, 
something to be worked out later in the rest of the play, 
and is inclined to give the impression that there wil! either 
be too much time or not enough to fit it all in, but this is 
just one of those things that audiences think, even if 
someone else has paid for their tickets; they know it_ will 
take just as long as a play takes. The third act does not 
end in a situation, it simply has an ending, which may 
consist of anything up to eight people having ‘their futures 
fixed up happily in a few minutes. This does not happen 
often in real life, not to eight people in one room all at 
once, but my readers know that everything in the theatre 
is against real life, even little things like no ceilings. 

I haven’t left much space for literary situations, but I 
must point out one very familiar procedure in fiction: the 
rule which sets characters a five-course meal to get through 
in a single page of talk, and leaves the average reader 
searching the page again to find at least one silence to 
denote that so much good food was not entirely wasted. 

ANDE. 
° 


Teas Served Here. 


(), the green green grass they have set a table, 


°o 


From out whose bosom stems an iron pole 
Upon which, spread like a distended mushroom, 
There flaunts a giant orange parasol. 


Gay it is like a breath from the Riviera; 
It speaks of cafés filires and petits verres 
Drunk in its shade by sun-drugged lovers risen 
Straight from the sparkling sea of Cavalleére. 


But here we need no shade. Beneath this fungus 
There shelters one young man holding a cup. 
The rain drips gently off the orange fringes, 
He turns the collar of his raincoat up. 


He sits there, leaning on the little table, 
Nor seeks condolences from anyone; 

Under the bright flame of his sodden awning 
He patiently digests a Chelsea bun. 


He waits, a symbol of the English summer, 
And does not think it sad that he should be 

Sitting beneath a bowery contraption, 
Wearing a macintosh and drinking tea. ¥.¢. 
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THIRD TIME LUCKY? 








ENTLEMAN’S Agree- 

ment, as if you didn’t 
know by now, is about 
anti-Semitism in America 
(where it seems to be 
spelt with a capital A). Seeking an 
angle for some articles on the subject, 
Philip Green, a young journalist, 
adds a false “berg” to his surname 
and studies the effect of this and his 
dark complexion on the high-toned 
gentile circles in which he has newly 
come to live. He finds, among other 
unpleasantnesses, that his. schoolboy 
son is jeered at in the streets (Philip 
is a widower) and that although Kathy, 
the girl he falls in love with, knows 


that he is only masquerading, she - 


turns sour when he forbids her to 
admit her friends into the secret too. 
Philip’s friend, Dave Goldman, who is 
genuinely Jewish and who is desperate 
for a roof over his head after his dis- 
charge from the Army with rank of 
captain, talks Kathy out of her pre- 
judices to such effect that she rents 
him her own house and returns to 
Philip. Put as baldly as this it all 
sounds rather thin; but it is thickened 
up satisfyingly by being about some- 
thing, by Ex1a Kazan’s lively direc- 
tion (netably in the handling of 
some dangerously long duologues),,.and 
by some superlative playing—from 
GREGORY PECK as a sincere man made 
angry and miserable by what he finds 
on the underside of society’s flat stones, 
from JOHN GARFIELD as Dave, schooled 
by long experience to suffer insults 
impassively, anc from Dorotuy 
McGuire, whose husky, Cheshire-cat 
charm brings Kathy movingly to life. 
The pieture is superb technically, and 
in the cinema I found it completely 
convineing; outside, I wasn’t so sure. 
In the violence of his sincerity has the 
producer been quite fair? The gentile 
characters are nearly 
all cruel and small- 
minded, but Dave, the 
only Jew we see any- 
thing of, is the kind 
you and I would 
probably accept as a 
nice person before it 
even oecurred to us 
that he was a Jew. 


The Fagin of ALEC 
GUINNEss in this 
fortnight’s other good 
picture, Oliver Twist 
(Director: Davip 
LEAN), displays no 
such amiability, but 
Ihave seldom enjoyed 
watching a repellent 
character so much; 


this highly skilled 


Oliver Twist 
Bill Sikes . 
Fagin 


At the Pictures 





Gentleman’s Agreement—Oliver Twist—Fort Apache 


performance is one of the triumphs of 
an almost wholly triumphant film. The 
adaptation uses all that is cinematic 
of the book; that its spirit has been 
adroitly captured may be judged 





(Gentleman’s Agreement 
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by a feeling I had that I had seen 
whole sequences of it before: the truth 
was that the physical eye was now 
seeing what the mental eye had 
pictured from the printed page. The 
director again demonstrates his in- 
stinct for a stirring effect, and the film 
abounds in these, from the long, chilling 
opening scene, with nothing on the 





OLIVER’S HAD ENOUGH. 


Joun Howarp Davies 
Rosert NEwTon 
ALEC GUINNESS 
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sound - track but wind, 
thunder and the gasps of 
the stricken woman, to 
that magical moment near 
the end when Sikes’ at- 
tempted escape over the roofs is 
first brought to the attention of the 
street crowd by a dislodged chimney- 
pot: with its splash into the river there 
falls a silence, sudden and prolonged, 
the torch-lit faces turn upward .. . and 
the man-hunt roar bursts forth. Besides 
Mr. Guinngss’s Fagin, many players 
deserve praise; I should like to single 
out the Sikes of Ropert NEwrToN, 
almost real enough to offend the 
nostrils, the raggedy-swaggery Dodger 
of ANTHONY NEWLEY, and JOHN 
Howarp Davies showing the host of 
unsuccessful applicants for the title 
rdle how Davip LEAN wanted it done. 


The only other film I was able to sce 
in time for this. issue was Fort Apache 
(it rhymes with “catchy”’). To me, at 
any rate, this was a disappointment. 
Remembering other films directed by 
Joun Forp, Stage Coach especially, I 
was looking for a sort of de luxe 
Western, but found only an inferior 
Bengal Lancer transplanted to the 
Mexican border at a time soon after 
the Civil War. Hopes raised by a 
scintillating cast list were similarly 
dashed: Messrs. Fonpa, WAYNE, 
McLacuen, Foran, Kipspee and Miss 
SuirLteY TEMPLE (who still toddles 
when she walks) give us nothing very 
much, though it isn’t really their 
fault. 

As Colonel Thursday, a regular army 
man embittered by his appointment to 
a lonely frontier post, HENRY Fonba 
does his best to impersonate a tradition- 
bound, pig-headed professional soldier 
who, by a gross tactical. blunder in 
an engagement undertaken mainly in 
the hope: of personal 
glory, gets himself 
and nine-tenths of his 
command spectacu- 
larly slain by the 
Apaches. As a result, 
surprisingly, he gets 
his portrait in oils 
hung in the regi- 
mental mess. There 
are too many static 
interior scenes to suit 
Joun Forp’s special 
talents, but when we 
do get into the open 
air there are plenty 
of horses, for those 
who like horses, and 
some magnificent 
shots of those awe- 
some Arizona _ rock 
formations. J.B. B. 


At 


(Oliver Twist 
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Charivaria 


TuE M.C.C., it is understood, deny that they are to declare 
a state of emergency. 
° 


A geologist thinks that Britain is slowly tilting towards the 
south. Holidaymakers are asked not to crowd together on the 
end of Brighton Pier. 

° ° 


Non-Stop Press 
“A planter just home from Malaya brings news of a fine King 
Cobra, 12ft. 8in. long, which is following him.” 
“Manchester Guardian.” 
o °o 


According to a restaurant manager the tendency in 
London is to take the midday meal later. This may be a 
desperate expedient in the hope of getting an Australian 

wicket before lunch. 


°o o 


It is suggested that 
English cricketers should 
wear headgear better de- 
signed to shield the eyes 
from the sun. Opinion in the 
pavilion at Lord’s is that 
pith helmets would set too 
severe a problem for the 
umpires. 

° ° 


A combined envelope- 
addressing, stamping and 
filing-machine is said to do 

This is more than three office- 





the work of three office-boys. 
boys generally do. 
° ° 


Hooray! 
“BickERSHAW LaBouR CLUB 
OWING TO INCREASED ALLOWANCE OF BEER CONCERTS WILL BE 
RESUMED AS FROM SuNDAY 19TH JUNE.” 


Announcement in “Wigan Observer.” 


° °o 


It is officially announced that finer screenings of coal are 
to be produced. This will probably be known as the under- 
ground nuts scheme. 

° ° 


Overcrowding among prisoners in our gaols is now almost 
as bad as it is among people who have done nothing wrong. 





Now that it is legal to spend more than £10 on building 
repairs many householders doubt whether they can continue 
to afford to do so. 

° ° 


“Lots or Lipstick SHouLD CoME Orr.” 
Greyhound racing news in “Bournemouth Echo.” 
It should, and does. 
°o °o 


A correspondent says he is a non-smoker and has never 
seen an American film. This will rather cramp his enjoy- 
ment of Marshall Aid. 

° re) 


A sports writer urges the England team in the remaining 
Tests to “make a determined drive for victory.” And 
don’t spare the Aussies. 


°o ° 


“ARGENTINE TRAMS LIVELY ” 
Heading in “Evening News.” 


Hold very tight, please. 
° ° 


A writer claims that in 
South America he saw an 
oyster bigger than a dinner 
plate. This takes a bit of 
swallowing. 


co) ° 





Supplies of meat are get- 
ting tight. Confirmation of this comes from sausage-skin 
makers. 
° ° 


“CirL PassENGER Says SHE Was Not Berne KiIssep 
Driver FINED FOR CARELESSNESS.” 
Headlines in “Sutton Coldfield News.” 


Ah—he allowed the road to distract his attention. 
° ° 


More paper is to be available for books. This should 
give greater scope to novelists who write direct for salvage. 


°o o 


“T never saw such a fish,” says a Coventry angler, said 
to have hooked and lost a ten-pound pike. Cynical members 
of his club are inclined to agree. / 


‘ns 
‘ns 
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“Aye, there’s money in farming if you know how to go about it.” 


EEKS and weeks ago, on the 

afternoon of the first day of 

the first Test Match of the 
present series, I happened to make an 
innocent and perfectly natural remark 
to Sympson. 

“Isn’t it grand,” I said warmly, “to 
see the name Bradman in great black 
letters on the front pages of all the 
evening newspapers instead of the 
name Molotov, varied occasionally by 
Lindwall instead of Stalin?” 

In the old days before he started 
posing as a politician Sympson would 
have agreed with me heartily. In his 
carefree youth he played a good deal of 
cricket himself, and is the holder of at 
least one unique record, being the only 
man ever to have scored a pair of 
spectacles three years running, or not 
running, in the annual matches between 





Escapism 


Munton-on-Sea and Porthaven. But 
he was quite upset about my remark. 

“Tf you realized the true seriousness 
of the international situation,” he said, 
“you would not be in the least pleased 
to see the name of Bradman—whoever 
the man may be—instead of the name 
of Molotov in big’ black letters on the 
front pages of all the evening news- 
papers. It is people like yourself who 
are the nation’s greatest danger. You 
know that if you did your duty you 
would be thinking of Molotov and 
Stalin almost constantly, only desisting 
occasionally to ruminate for a while on 
Gromyko or Tito. Instead of which 
you fly to these men Bradman and 
Lindwall, if f have the names right, in 
a spirit of pure and wicked escapism.” 

I stuffed my paper into my pocket 
and hung my head. I knew that he was 


6 


quite right, and that I ought to be 
content to think and read about 
Molotov until I was dizzy, but another 
part of my mind, no doubt the 
escapist part, argued that you can have 
more than enough of a good thing, 
even if it is such a tremendously good 
thing as thinking constantly about 
Stalin and Molotov. 

“Give me your paper,” said Symp- 
son severely. ‘I wish to see whether 
Molotov has yet replied to the note 
that Bevin sent to him in reply to the 
note which Stalin sent to Wallace in 
reply to the note which Truman did or 
did not send to Stalin.” 

He glanced at the paper and imme- 
diately became deeply immersed in 
the front page, although I knew that 
for five days Molotov had been rele- 
gated to the middle page. When he saw 
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that I had observed his perfidy he 
pretended to have made a mistake, 
and turned with feigned eagerness to 
Molotov on page three, but he was 
soon back again to page one, and from 
that moment he cast all pretence 
aside and became, as in the old days, 
a hopeless and incurable victim of 
Testmatchitis. 

Then when the second Test Match 
came we spent many pennies on 
evening papers, and though Sympson 
was as eager and hopeful as ever in 
the face of adversity, I personally got 
thoroughly fed up with the whole thing 
when Australia reached the appalling 
total of 282 for one in their second 
innings, putting them 417 ahead with 
nine wickets to fall. 

“Won’t it be grand,” I said bitterly, 
“when this five days’ agony is over, 
and we can have dear old Molotov and 
gentle old Stalin back in big black 
letters on the front pages of the evening 
newspapers? No doubt they both have 
their faults, but even in his most 
Cominformish moods I am sure Molo- 
tov would never bowl as fast as 
Lindwall, or Stalin remain remorse- 
lessly at the wicket as long as Barnes.” 

Sympson looked at me with stern 
disapproval. 

“This desire to transfer your atten- 
tion to the comparatively calm waters 
of Anglo-Russian relations,” he said, 
“is the purest escapism. Be a man, 
and face up to the real horror of 
England’s position . . .” 

D. H. B. 


° ° 


Telephone Complaint 


To the Postmaster-General 


EAR SIR,—What people usually 

D want to complain about is the 

bad service or the operators, or 

being charged too much. I expect this 

letter will surprise you because I am 

not on the telephone, and I suppose 
you think I can’t complain. 

But I am _ probably your best 
customer in the village phone box, and 
I want to say that the service is all 
right but it is where the box is that is 
wrong. When there wasn’t a box and 
you had to use the phone inside the 
post office you never said anything 
private. If I didn’t want them to 
know, I never said it, but always wrote 
or went into the next village. But now 
there is a box it ought to be private 
and it is misleading. I know, because 
I have waited for the bus outside the 
post office which is where the box is, 
and I have heard quite a lot of things 
outside which I wouldn’t like anybody 





“T will not dwell at any great length on the circumstances 
leading up to my expulsion in nineteen hundred and seven.” 


to know I knew about inside. People 
think they are sound-proof and they 
are not. When windows are out it is 
worse because you can hear even if you 
speak quite soft. The glass is another 
thing I want to complain about, because 
it often isn’t there, which lets the 
sound out as well as being cold in the 
winter. . 

Apart from hearing, where the box 
is everybody in the village can see you, 
being glass all round, and they think 
you are saying what you are not. You 
have one side of iron and it would be 
better if it faced where most people 
look from. People show up worse at 
night. 

Another thing is that, being the bus- 
stop, people wait in the box for the 
warmth which keeps genuine users out. 
Also the directory is never there, on 
account of the paper being used by 
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forgetful persons using same for fish- 
and-chips on Friday evenings when the 
travelling chip-shop stands in the green. 

If this box was moved along to the 
corner I am sure it would pay you 
because more people would use it. 
Every person in it would be spending 
money instead of sometimes just 
standing and pretending to look up a 
number of somebody they don’t want, 
and using the looking-glass, and some- 
times leaning on the windows as I have 
said. 

Yours truly, 
S. SUMPWoORTHY. 

P.S.—Being at the post office people 
lean their cycles against it. It looks 
the same all round and if they choose 
the door with anybody inside, it makes 
it difficult to get out especially if they 
have, for example, eggs in the basket. 
This would not happen if you moved it. 








An Innocent in Canada 
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IX—In the Steps of Blondin 


visit Niagara Falls each year reveals that they fall 
: into four main categories—honeymooners, suicides, 
tariff-spivs and innocents. The suicides tend to congregate 
on the American side of the river, lured there no doubt by 
the fact that the American Falls are five feet higher than 
Canada’s Horse-shoe Falls . . . well, supposed to be five feet 
higher. I couldn’t see five feet in it myself and I am tempted 
to believe that the“margin is a diplomatic gesture rather 
than a mensurational fact. Would there be those two 
million visitors annually if the Horse-shoe Falls were 
blessed with those extra sixty inches? I am waiting for 
someone to deny that these heights (165 feet against 160 feet) 
were fixed by international treaty. You see, it is almost 
impossible—standing there in the fine spray thrown up 
opposite the Maiden’s Veil—to draw accurate comparisons 
and conclusions. Half the river is American, half Canadian, 
and the two mighty cataracts are separated by that 
excellent referee, Goat Island. My view is that the 
Canadian falls are unquestionably the more beautiful, just 
as they are twice as long (2,000 against 1,000 feet), but to. 
a nation sehooled on Empire State Buildings, Grand 
Canyons and Mississippis five feet are five feet. 

I have been trying to discover why Niagara should be 
such a popular resort for honeymooners, and I think I have 
the answer. Canadian weddings.are such boisterous affairs 
that anything quieter, less.tumultuous, than the falls would 
provide a shocking anti-climax witheall its dark psycho- 
logical after-effects. Many, many times on this tour I 
have been transfixed. by the sudden. cacophony of a wedding 
procession, the blast. of a score or more of ill-tuned klaxons. 
as the string of cars tears back and forth through the traffic. 


\ SAMPLE survey of the two million or so people who 





tee kowood 
= Wagan Folly 





A dozen fire-engines driving over a bridge made of sheet- 
metal is the nearest I can get to the actual din. Anyway, 
here they are, these honeymooners, in their thousands. 
They can be distinguished from the suicides quite easily 
because they are usually found in couples, but there is the 
same faraway look in their eyes. 

Blondin crossed the gorge on a tightrope more than once, 





and several men (I don’t know about women) have gone 
over the falls in barrels, but you need import licences 
nowadays for tightropes and barrels, so that I was unable 
to emulate these feats. However, I did manage to traverse 
the whirlpool suspended from a sort of rope or cable. We 
sat in a little strip-metal contraption rather like a large 
birdcage and swooped from Canada to the U.S.A. We were 
promptly extradited from the U.S.A. to Canada. I 
opened my eyes only once en route, just long enough to 
observe that the pool rotates viciously in a clockwise 
direction. 

The tariff-spivs are found with their noses pressed to the 
windows of innumerable shops selling English china and 
woollens at preferential prices. There are as many china 
shops in Niagara Falls as there aré chip shops in Lancashire 
and hot-dog stands in California, and they all do a flourishing 
trade with the American tourists. Enough china shops, 
indeed, to please the maddest John Bull. The Potteries 
ought to go down on its knees to Niagara. 

It is said that no one can look for the first time upon 
Niagara and fail to dream of crashing over it to frightful 
destruction. Most visitors dream that after tying up their 
punt for the night in Niagara river and falling asleep they 
awake suddenly to find themselves charging for the precipice 
at a terrifying speed. Well, some years ago the dream 
came true for two people. Miraculously their craft hit 
the only possible obstacle in the river and stuck fast only 
a few seconds from the big drop. The boat is still there: 
the waters surge over and through it and vegetation grows 
from its shattered and rotting timbers. For ten cents you 
ean see it all very clearly through the telescope. (This tale 
has been told before of course, and much more accurately, 
but for me, at least, it is worth its weight in adrenalin.) 


* * * * * * * 


From Niagara Falls to Toronto by way of Port Dover, 
Simcoe, Woodstock, Galt and Guelph it is roses all the way, 
with peaches, vines, tobacco, apples and pears thrown in. 
South-western Ontario is almost an island: lakes Huron, 
Erie, Ontario and St. Clair enclose an area roughly the 
size of Britain and almost as green. It was in this region 
that many of the United Empire Loyalists settled—the 
fifty thousand or so who fled from the American colonies 
during and after the War of Independence. They were a 
tough, independent and high-principled lot and made 
excellent forbears. Canada’s history has been eccentrically 
peaceful. The only invasion of its soil occurred during the 
skirmish of 1812 when American troops sacked York (now 
Toronto) and advanced on Montreal. (To make it quits 
British troops. sacked the capital in Washington.) But 
Canada had its great moments, notably when General 
Brock broke into the U.S.A. and won a famous victory at 
Detroit. For this he was knighted and the guns of Tower 
Hill boomed a salute in his honour. He now stands in 
effigy on a column as high as Nelson’s overlooking Niagara 
and the Queenstown Heights where he fell in battle. 

I caught Toronto in one of its more exciting moods. In 
size the second city in the Dominion, in the estimation of 
its million or so inhabitants easily the first for commerce, 
industry, finance, breeding and culture, Toronto is normally 
quiet, contemplative and somewhat strait-laced. Winni- 
peggers and Montrealers contend that the “Queen City of 
Canada” is a conceited blue-stocking, stilted, stiff and 
rather tiresome. But, as I say, I caught Toronto with its 
hair down just a little, flustered by the International Trade 
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Fair and jumpy over the provincial elections, and these 
distractions account no doubt for the strange behaviour 
of certain Torontonians with whom the innocent had dealings. 
There was the waiter at the Hotel, who replied to my 
“I'd like to see the wine-waiter, please,” with “I’m the 
wine-waiter. How much d’you want—pint or a quart?” 
And the taxi-driver who charged me sixty cents for a ride 








to the Maple Leaf Stadium and forty more for his unsolicited 
views on Premier George Drew. 

As far as I could make out the elections were being fought 
on issues about which all parties were in complete agreement, 
but that is the way with elections the world over. The real 
casus belli appeared to be the city’s electricity supply. 
Toronto’s juice is 20-cycle stuff and has been for years, 
whereas the normal electrical pulse beats at 60-cycles. 
(I am a bit hazy about the technical jargon.) One result 
of this is that Toronto’s lights flicker incessantly and 
produce in the beholder a condition not unlike a severe 
hangover; and since many Canadians seem to drink with 
the sole object of acquiring a thick head and a furred 
tongue the consumption of liquor suffers. Now while this 
is of course extremely gratifying to local prohibitionists it 
is bad for the inland revenue account. Hence, if you 
follow me, the campaign against flickering 20-cycle electrical 
supply. Elections are taken very seriously in Ontario. 
On polling-day the sale of liquor is prohibited—even with 
meals. How different are things in Britain, where elections 
are usually an excuse for keeping the pubs open an extra 
hour or so! 

Ontario is one of three Right-wing strongholds in Canadian 
politics. Its Progressive Conservatives play inside-right 
to Quebec’s Union Nationale with Alberta’s Social Credit 
party at right-half. In this election Premier George Drew 
(he is “Gorgeous George” to his opponents) lost thirteen 
seats, including his own, most of them to the C.C.F., the 
Socialist Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, but the 
result seemed to surprise nobody. Although the C.C.F. 
is gaining ground the general opinion among bartenders, 
shoe-shine boys and pool-room hands (to mention only a 
few of my informants) is that much water will flow over 
Niagara before Canada follows Britain’s political example. 
The election campaign was good fun while it lasted: 
hundreds of babies were fondled by deceptively avuncular 


candidates, hundreds of loud-speaker vans growled unin- 
telligibly in the suburbs, and there were one or two bloody 
noses. 

With so many people in for the Fair, Toronto had a 
delightfully cosmopolitan ring during my stay. The Royal 
York Hotel (“The largest hotel in the British Empire’’) 
was stiff with lavish Americans and starchy with British 
manufacturers eternally bent over the task of calculating 
a precise ten per cent. in precious dollars. Of the Fair 
itself I can say no more than that it was probably a huge 
success—as it deserved to be—and just about as hard on 
the feet as ‘Britain Can Make It,” and the B.I.F. 

Naturally enough, with so many visitors scattering 
cigar-ash and gum-wrappers everywhere, Toronto was not 
perhaps quite as tidy as usual. When I ventured to suggest 
that the city seemed a little dirtier than most Canadian 
cities and rather like Manchester or Birmingham I was told 
that the pall of smoke was not of Toronto’s making but 
stuff drifting in from the forest fires several hundreds of 
miles to the north. I nodded politely and immediately 
cabled the excuse to the town clerks of Wigan, Wolver- 
hampton and Stoke. After all, there are bound to be 
many American visitors in Britain this year. 

Toronto’s streets are no longer “‘embowered in leaves” 
as they were when Stephen Leacock entered Upper Canada 
College back in 1882. To-day they are just streets without 
the saving grace of an occasional square or circus.* As a 
cynical Torontonian put it: “There’s only one thing wrong 
with Yonge Street—it’s always having fires, but they put 
the darn things out.” The city’s chief charm lies in the 
suburbs, out towards a truly beautiful countryside. Nearly 
everybody is a house-owner (well, seven out of ten) and as 
houseproud as only a Canadian can be. The architecture 
is of every conceivable style and period, yet even the most 





exotic masonry seems to have something of an English 
flavour. At times I was almost homesick and toyed with 
the idea of a trip to London (Ontario) with its Piccadilly, 
Covent Garden, Cheapside, Pall Mall, Blackfriars, Vauxhall 
and its own River Thames, to neighbouring Stratford 
(Ontario) on the river Avon, or to Windsor. Unfortunately 
I hadn’t the time. Hop. 





* There is not, I suspect, a single open square in Toronto, 
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“Board: an Eastbound for the corner of Oxford and Regent, then take the subway to the 


city limits.” 


All Arty-Crafty 


1’d love to go all underglaze and slip— 
It’s so divinely squeezable and squishy— 
All torso-without-arms (the arms do chip), 
And beakery and ewery and dishy .. . 
But aren’t they always, somehow, thick— 
Like brick ? 


’D love to go all warp and woof and weft, 
All loomy, peasant-weavey, folk-designy, 
And wear my hair dead straight and dress all Left, 
But . . . well, I so adore things smooth and shiny ; 
I’m weak—I fall for textiles which 
Don’t itch. 


I'd love to go all adze and gouge (or googe ?), 
All feeling-for-material, way-of-grainy ; 
Perhaps I’m just a mass-production stooge, 
But woodwork “lightly-waxed-of-cowrse-no-stainy ” 
Looks sort of, you know, prototype— 
Unripe. 


I'd love to go all leather-craft, with thongs, 

Hand-tooly, suedy, floppy and embossy, 

Dark purple “Igor Plotsky—Seven Songs ”— 

But then the things in shops are firm and glossy, 
And kind of leathery both sides— 


Not hides. 


I'd love to go all dress-length, make-my-own, 
Just-nipped-in-at-the-waist and rather flowing. 
But why do they always look, well, overblown, 
As if they’d left a lot of room for growing? 
I want to sort of feel I’ve dressed, 
Not. guessed. 


I’d love to go—I am, deep-down inside— 
All self-expressy and creative-urgey ; 
It’s the results.I can’t seem to abide. 
I know I’m wrong—it’s some sort of allergy— 
But every time my verdict goes 
To pros. JUSTIN. 






























































A RIFT IN RED LANE 





** Traitor!” 
“Tal” 








ONDAY, June 28th.— 

Not least of the many 
attractions Parliament offers 
to its devotees is the fact 
that—as with a good play 
or book—one never knows 
what is likely to happen 
next, but can be certain that 
it won’t be the expected. 
The truth of that was 
proved once more to-day. 

All last week, Mr. EpEN, 
as Leader of the Opposition, had put 
a daily question to the Prime Minister 
about the strike of London dock- 
workers. The cross-examination did 
not draw any great reward, and Mr. 
EDEN gave a plain hint that he and 
his followers would want a debate if 
the Cabinet did not soon decide to take 
firm action. 

Then everybody went away for the 
week-end—the Prime Minister to a 
speaking engagement in Skegness, 
which, traditionally, is “So Bracing.” 
To- day, he strode into the House of 
Commons with a firm step and a 
bundle of papers. He sat on the 
Treasury Bench, slid down (as is his 
habit) until his shoulders almost 
touched the seat, stretched out his legs 
until his feet rested on the Table (an 
old Treasury Bench custom) and, in 
that seemingly acutely-uncomfortable 
attitude, doodled industriously on a 
sheet of paper. 

Question-time went its placid way. 
Urgent inquiries were made about the 
price (and size) of eggs, the shortage 
(and price) of olive oil (about which 
Mr. RUPERT DE LA BERE got extremely 
angry), and the shortage of tinned 
turkey; also a demand for a map in 
the Members’ tea-room showing the 
various sectors of Berlin, which Mr. 
Curis MayHew, the Under-Secretary 
of the Foreign Office, promised to meet. 
Mr. VERNON BaRTLETT innocently 
inquired which sector—Britain’s or 
Russia’s—would be coloured “red on 
the map.” Then Mr. DE LA BERE, whose 
vocal explosions are a feature of 
Parliamentary life (especially the Par- 
liamentary life of Mr. BARTLETT, who 
is his neighbour), surprised everybody 
by asking, pianissimo, for ‘a little 
quiet’ while he raised a point of order. 
And then Mr. EDEN got up to ask his 
diurnal question. All very normal, all 
very placid, all very dull, all very 
Mondayish. 

Mr. ATTLEE flicked aside the com- 
plicated pattern he had been drawing 
and jerked to his feet, notes in hand. 
Then he began to read a statement 
which seemed to the Opposition all too 
normal. It began, as most of his other 
statements on the dock strike had 
begun, with a careful recital of the 








Monday, June 28th.—House of Commons: 
Announced. 


Tuesday, June 29th.—House of Commons: Recovery Pro- 
gramme—In Two Chapters. 


Wednesday, June 30th.—House of Commons: A Review cf 
Germany. 


Thursday, July 1st.—House of Commons: 
Minister and a Strike. 


Impressions of Parliament 





labour position: more than nineteen 
thousand out in London, some thou- 
sands in Liverpool. The normality of 
this was all too obvious. But then the 
Prime Minister turned over a page 
of his notes—and normality, jet- 
propelled, flew out of the window. 
Members sat up abruptly and looked, 
round-eyed, at Mr. ATTLEE as, without 
changing his tone or speed, he went on 
to say that in the circumstances the 
Cabinet had advised Tur Kine to issue 
a Proclamation of Emergency. And 
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50. Mr. Harold Macmillan (Bromley) 


under that, the Cabinet intended to 
make regulations to meet the situation 
created by the strike. 

The rustle of excitement beloved of 
the Victorian reporter certainly ran 
through the House. Still in the same 
calm tones, Mr. ATTLEE proceeded to 
announce the immediate summoning 
of the Privy Council, the imminent 
issue of the regulations, and the 
Government’s determination to do all 
things needful to protect the com- 
munity from the results of an unofficial 
and unjustifiable strike. 

Mr. EDEN commented that the state- 
ment was “one of the greatest gravity ”’ 
and asked for a debate at once. Mr. 
ATTLEE referred the application to Mr. 
Morrison, as impresario of the House, 
but it was not pressed. 
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Mr. Prratrn, Communist, 
could not resist a taunt that 
the Prime Minister had been 
“misinformed” when he had 
said last week that dockers . 
were returning to work. 
When he went on to ask that 
the Prime Minister should 
reconsider his attitude to- 
wards the unofficial strike 
leaders, there was an angry 
shout of “No/” from the 
Labour as well as the Conservative 
benches. 

Mr. ATTLEE gained a roaring cheer 
when he commented that Mr. PrraTiIn 
was not an authority on the organized 
workers, and that he did not intend to 
adopt his suggestion. 

Mr. ATTLEE and most of his Minis- 
ters, Mr. EDEN and most of his Front- 
benchers, Mr. CLEMENT Davtss and his 
advisers in the Liberal Party, all 
retired quietly, leaving the House to a 
moving debate on the Children Bill. 

This provides for the better pro- 
tection and care of children deprived 
of normal home life, and it produced 
the spectacle of the Parties competing 
intensely with each other—to improve 
and strengthen the Bill. And, in the 
end, the measure was passed without 
a single dissentient voice. 


UESDAY, June 29th.—Mr. ATTLEE 

had broadcast overnight a moving 
and astute talk to the dockers, in 
which he mentioned (from personal 
knowledge gained in many years’ 
residence in London’s Dockland) the 
vast change that had come over the 
lot of the dock-worker in the last 
few decades, and recalled how the 
dockers’ wives used to wait anxiously 
and doubtingly to see whether there 
were any wages to spend. He blushed 
a rosy red when this broadcast was 
described to-day by one of his sup- 
porters as “brilliant.” 

Then he got up and strode off to the 
Bar of the House, a typed sheet in his 
hand. At a call from Mr. Speaker he 
stepped off briskly—and then, two 
paces from the Bar, realized that he 
ought to have said something before 
advancing. A couple of paces to the 
rear—so smartly executed that every- 
body suddenly remembered that he 
used to be called Major ATTLEE—and 
he was all present and correct once 
more. Then he announced that he 
had ‘a message from The King, 
signed by his own hand,” and set 
off with it to the Table. There Mr. 
Speaker read it out—an announcement 
that a state of emergency had been 


proclaimed. 
But Mr. ATTLEE said no Regu- 
lations would be made under the 
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‘That will save a tidy sum—it was his benefit.” 


Proclamation if all went as, happily, 
seemed likely. 

All this came as an excellent curtain- 
raiser to a statement by Sir StaFFORD 
Cripps that the bilateral agreement 
between the British and United States 

xovernments on the conditions of 
Marshall aid had been completed and 
initialled. When Parliament has dis- 
cussed it, it will (if approved) be 
signed and become effective. Every- 
body appeared pleased with the agree- 
ment (again with the exception of Mr. 
GALLACHER and a few F.T.s) which, as 
outlined by Sir SrTarrorD, seemed 
unexpectedly mild and free from 
“snags.” 

The business of the day was the 
Monopolies Bill, which did not mono- 
polize the time of many Members. 


eons Y, June 30th.—The 
situation in Germany (and Berlin 
in particular) was the subject for the 
Commons’ debate to-day. It was note- 
worthy for an excellent speech by Mr. 
ANTHONY EDEN which said (in nine- 
teen minutes) every single thing that 
all the rest of the speakers collectively 
spent six hours in saying—that Britain 
did not intend to submit to Soviet 





brute-force or blackmail, that appease- 
ment was well out of fashion, and 
that forced withdrawal (or, indeed, any 
withdrawal) from Berlin by the Western 
Allies would be catastrophic. 

Mr. Bevin’s speech was equally 
direct and clear. He said Britain did 
not intend to submit to blackmail, that 
this might lead to a grave situation— 
but that if it did the Government 
would ask the House to face it. Also 
that if the Soviet Government thought 
that by the ruthless starvation of the 
two million people in the Western 
sectors of Berlin they could put 
pressure on their Allies, the Soviet 
Government were making a mistake. 
Supplies were to be taken into Berlin 
by air. 

And that, really, was the debate. 
There was general agreement on the 
essentials, irrespective of Party. Only 
Mr. GALLACHER pleaded to be “in- 
cluded out’’—and Mr. Bevin silenced 
him with a tart complaint that it was 
“very tiring to listen to a parrot all 
day.” 

Any intelligence which reached 
Moscow about the debate (if it truly 
reflected the attitude of the House) 
must have been cold comfort. There 
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was a degree of unanimity rarely seen, 
even in a debate on foreign affairs. 

Not a happy day, but one that em- 
phasized once more the essential unity 
of purpose of the British people when 
justice and fair-play are at stake. 

It was perhaps a pity that, in the 
prevailing circumstances, some Mem- 
bers could not resist their perennial 
temptation to ascribe evil motives, as 
well as inaccuracy, to the Press, in 
handling the news of the Berlin crisis. 


HURSDAY, July 1st.—The House 
I said an emotional farewell to one 
who used to be a storm-centre, but 
who long ago became one of the most 
popular and respected Members—Mr. 
GEORGE BUCHANAN, Minister /of Pen- 
sions. He made his last statement 
to-day, as Minister, and then applied 
for the Chiltern Hundreds en route for 
his appointment as Chairman of the 
National Assistance Board. 

Mr. CHuRcHILL, on behalf of the 
House and to a thoroughly non-Party 
cheer, bade him godspeed. 

The strike being over, the House 
discreetly “forgot” Tuesday's Procla- 
mation and consigned it to the place 
reserved for unhappy memories. 
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“An éclair, but kindly note—it was filed under ‘sandwiches’.” 


The Cosmic Mess 


T is very odd. The air is a-buzz with “Quizzes”’. 
Everyone is asking everybody what seem sometimes 
to be very silly questions: and many people seem to 

know a lot about everything. But this column has not 
received a single answer to some simple important questions 
it laid before its uncountable readers after the race for the 
Derby Stakes: 

(1) Why did the horse Valognes sweat in the Paddock ? 
Had someone blundered? Why does sweating matter so 
much? And how can it be prevented ? 

(2) Why was the horse Blue Falls so noticeably last in 
the Derby, being one of the few animals “engaged” which 
had won a race over a mile and a half? And was it 
sweating @ 

(3) Do the uncountable readers think that, as a patriotic 
gesture, this column should buy two units of blood-stock 
and start horse-breeding, to check the French Invasion ? 

(4) If it does, will it have to pay income-tax on £13,000 
when it wins the Derby ? 

Getting no help from terrestrial authorities, this column 
turned hopefully to its favourite Sunday astrologer, Mr. L., 
whom it has been neglecting lately. By the way—since we 
are allin the Quiz mood—what happens when an astrologer 
suffers the common misfortunes of life—or doesn’t he? 
When he complains that the builder has exceeded his 
estimate by £170, does the builder reply brusquely ‘Well, 
you should have foreseen that”’? When a car whizzes round 
a corner on the wrong side and knocks him down, does the 
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judge say ‘“‘Well, you must have known. Why didn’t you 
climb into the hedge?”’ And do insurance companies charge 
astrologers specially high premiums on the ground that 
they must have walked into any trouble with their eyes 
open, or else they negligently failed to foresee? And are 

hey good at picking winners? Are they used by the 
Gallup Poll—or would that be cheating? These speculations 
are fascinating, are they not ? 

This column’s favourite astrologer has long given up 
referring to the stars, but he still distributes his birthday 
prognostications according to the periods associated with 
the Signs of the Zodiac: and he speaks knowingly of “my 
charts”’: 

“Unusual events seem likely in the United States in the 
next few weeks—sudden, violent crises are suggested by 
my charts . An astonishing series of parallel events will 
probably rock Russia’s administration about the same 
time.” 

So now you know. 

The personal forecasts, given under “ YouR WEEK”’, are 
rather disturbing this fine Sunday. This column remarked 
once or twice during the war that anyone who took Mr. L.’s 
advice seriously (as many do, they say) would generally be 
led towards inaction and indecision: and this column never 
thought that any of the astrologers earned high marks for 
their contribution to our old friend the “war-effort”’. 
To-day’s charts have the same character. 

In case Mr. L.’s charts (on the left) depress you too much, 
this column displays on the right the advice of a lady 
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astrologer for the same periods. 
of the stars: indeed, her heading is 
and this column likes her better. 
birthday is on September 24th. 


StTars’’: 


“Your WEEK” 

April 21 to May 20.—Other 
people cause trouble this weel. 
Money losses likely and plans held 
up. Don’t be too easily dis- 
couraged. By Saturday the out- 
look is brighter, 

May 21 to June 20.—Delays 
affect your work at beginning of 
week, Don’t rush ahead too 
quickly on Wednesday and Friday. 
Saturday marks beginning of 
better things. 


June 21 to July 20.—Talk 
with an older person useful to-day. 
Friday settles most of your money 
worries. New move Saturday 
brings greater happiness at home. 


July 21 to Aug. 21.—Argu- 
ments to-morrow lead to difficult 
situation. Mistakes probable if 
you jump to conclusions, End of 
week sees crisis in one of your 
important projects, 

Aug. 22 to Sept. 22.— Mistake 
to-morrow causes difficulties at 
work. Caution essential Wednes- 
day for appearances are deceptive. 
Saturday provides chance you 
want, 

Sept. 23 to Oct. 22.—Things 
seem difficult for few days. Don’t 
be too easily discouraged, for 
Saturday promises favourable 
turn in whole situation. 

Oct. 23 to Nov. 22.—Tuesday 
good for securing support of 
colleagues. Some danger of over- 
spending on Thursday. Interest 
switches to the home and friend- 
ships on Saturday. 


Nov. 23 to Dec. 20.—Care- 
lessness to-morrow can lead to 


misunderstandings. New scheme 
meets with disapproval on T'hurs- 
day—you may have to bide your 
time. Better prospects Friday. 

Dec. 21 to Jan. 19.—Settle 
matters of importance. to-day. 
Income may be affected at mid- 
week. Matters come to a head 
Saturday. 


Jan. 20. to Feb. 18.—Most of 
to-morrow’s disappointments due 
to carelessness. Take things 
quietly for a few days. You should 
be more capable of handling situa- 
tion by Saturday. 


That covers ten months of the year. 


This lady is not ashamed 
‘“Have fun with the 
This column’s 
When is yours? 


Taurus: April 21—May 20.— 
A week for new ideas, fresh 
methods—for the cutting back of 
dead wood. 


Gemini: May 21—June 20.— 
You will feel expansive, and will 
want to enlarge your interests. 
Go ahead, but in doing so don’t 
neglect old interests. 


CaANcER: June 21—July 23.— 
Play your hunches : they will be 
worth following. You will carry 
conviction and people will easily 
be won over to your point of view. 

Leo: July 24—Aug. 
Something which has been bother- 
ing you for a long time will finally 
be cleared up as a result of a series 
of coincidences, 


23.— 


Virco: Aug. 24—Sept. 23,— 
A week filled with good fellowship. 
Chance callers, surprise invita- 


tions, unexpected pleasures. Make, 


the most of things: relax and 
enjoy yourself, 

LispRa: Sept. 24—Oct. 23.— 
This is the week for finishing 
touches—for finalisations. Young 
lovers will announce the date. 


Scorrio: Oct. 24—Nov. 22.— 
Friends who live a longish way 
off will be in your thoughts—and 
in the news. 


Sacitrarivs: Nov. 23—Dec. 
22.—Opportunity will knock at 
your door, but you will be in rather 
a pessimistic mood and will prob- 
ably think it is the wolf scratching 
to get in. 

Capricorn: Dec. 23—Jan 20. 
—You will not find it difficult to 
get your own way; in business 
and in the home you will prove 
irresistible. New ideas and fresh 
plans will meet with approval. 

Aquarivs: Jan. 21—Feb. 18. 

This will be a very satisfying 
week, during which progress will 
be made with old and new plans. 


In the left-hand 


week the lady promises to those born under Virco, and how 
drab and dubious is Mr. L.’s! On the right the protégés of 
Aquarius will have “a very satisfying week” and make 
progress with their plans. On the left they are to have 
disappointments and must “‘take things quietly for a few 
days”. Mr. L. must have a yellow lens in his telescope. 

There are two more months, and the story is much the 
same, except that Mr. L. has lost his faith in the week-end: 


Pisces: Feb. 19—March 20.— 
Go all out for the things you want : 
now is the time. You will carry 
conviction. 


Feb. 19 to March 20.—Don’t 
allow yourself to be persuaded 
against your better judgment. The 
going may be slow for a time, 
especially Tuesday, but decision 
Thursday paves the- way for 
easier conditions. 


March 21 to April 20.— 
Quarrels to-day largely of your 
own making. Concentrate on 
Tuesday, when a decision to do 
with your job works out better 
than you hoped. 


AriEs: March 21—April 20.— 
Do unto others as you would be 
done by: be sure that you pay 
back favours. 


“The going may be slow”—‘‘Go all out for the things 
you want.” O Pisces, you double-faced fishes! 


A small point, but disturbing for some of the personne! : 
the experts do not always agree about the dates. What 
is the citizen to do, for example, who was born on January 
20th? According to the lady, he will get his way and be 
irresistible in the home, and his new ideas and fresh plans 
will meet with approval (under Capricorn). According to 
Mr. L., he is under Aquarius and must take things quietly. 
Then there is the column who was born on September 23rd. 
The Jady (under Vireo) gives him a “week filled with good 
fellowship”, and he is to “relax”. But Mr. L. puts him 
under Lipra, where “things seem difficult for few days’. 
This column, by the way (a Lipra column) is delighted to 
see that it is going to have a nice week of “finalisations” 
with young lovers “announcing the date”’ on every hand. 

This column wonders, furthermore, whether either of the 
astrologers knows one star from another. If not, this 
column, which knows many of them, would be glad to 
instruct. At least, it would be glad to instruct the lady. 

A. P. H. 


° ° 


The Myopic 


IS thick-rimmed spectacles before his owlish eyes 
Dilute the world he gazes on with such surprise; 
And its sharp corners that he cannot clearly see 
Are softened by his lenses’ steep obliquity. 
And so he stumbles as he goes to catch a bus, 
He blinks and is embarrassed; and he envies us, 
The clear of eye, unspectacled, who walk at ease, 
Who do not trip by day, nor cannon into trees 
By night, nor lose the things that fall upon the floor, 
Nor, aiming at the keyhole, strike the sneering door. 





column (Mr. L.’s), you will observe, the magic word is 
Saturday (in one case Friday). Ten-twelfths of the citizens 
are going to have a wonderful week-end—but a pretty 
placid or discouraging week. 

How much more cheering is the general tone of the lady 
on the right! It is difficult to realize that they have been 
studying the same stars; and disconcerting to know that 
the same stars can speak so differently to two different 
experts. The lady’s GEMINI citizens are exhorted to 
“Go ahead”; the gentleman’s are warned not to “rush 
ahead too quickly on Wednesday and Friday’. How jolly ¢ 


Yet he is happy, dwelling, like a man in bed, 
Wrapped in imaginary blankets in his head; 

The outlines of the world, to us severe and harsh, 
Are seen, like foggy buildings from miasmic marsh; 
Doubt is his sweet companion, and the gritty town 
Laps him around like some uncornered eiderdown 

In whose illimitable folds his spirit dwells, 

Misty magician, vaguely weaving magic spells. 

Then there’s a sudden impact from the world’s confusion ; 
We by perception learn, he by contusion. 











R. NOEL LANGLEY 

has tamed his wild 
and amusing novel, Cage Me 
a Peacock, sufficiently to 
bring it to the theatre—at 
the Strand—in a sophisticated musical 
of the same name. Sophisticated, yet 
simple, a successful blend of satire and 
romp, with a distinct flavour of Gilbert 
in the shape and treatment of the 
lyrics and an occasional hint, in the 
characters’ awareness of being on a 
stage and in a lordty disregard of time 
that easily permits cracks about 
Glyndebourne, of Thornton Wilder. 
It is not, however, a peacock which 
is caged, but our pet 
American mocking - bird, 
Miss YOLANDE DonLAN, 
who has a part as a clas- 
sical nymph errant which 
suits her pert brazenry 
to perfection. 

Mythology and _ history 
are cosily misinterpreted. 
Dionysus, owner of a farm 
on which the local War 
Agricultural Committee 
must have frowned, is the 
guardian of a minx named 
Althea, already expert at 
pulverizing rustic hearts. 
With the arrival of the 
troops she graduates to 
Sextus Tarquinius, whom 
she marries; but during 
her lengthy and _half- 
hearted attempt to join 
him in the capital she is 
carried off by Collatinus 
and set up in an expensive 
love-nest from which she 
dispenses favours freely to 
the General Staff. Here 
she mysteriously changes 
her name, and when TYar- 
quin bursts in to claim her 
a very happy burlesque of 
the Lucrece episode results. 
Collatinus is a tremendous 
rip - roaring three - bottle 
warrior, who stabs Nubians 
for the titillation of his 
guests, and hardly the man to object 
to her faint proposals of suicide; but 
at the last moment he is pleased to 
banish her to Britain, and off she 
goes in high spirits with the British 
Ambassador, a distinguished figure in 
a Balliol accent and a bearskin. 

These robust and, in the main, 
witty frolics are pungently commented 
on by two figures appearing more or 
less on the principle of a Swiss baro- 
meter, Cassandra on the side of the 
angels and Mercury on that of the 
wicked uncles, while a chorus of seven 
young ladies, singing quite charmingly 
as one, adds to the pleasant impression 


Althea 


Cassandra 


Sextus Tarquinius 


At the Play 





Cage Me a Peacock (StranD)—The Brontés (St. JAMES’s) 
John V. Trevor in solo productions (St. MARTIN’s) 


that we are sampling the cream of after- 
dinner talent insome patrician drawing- 
room. At the game of chromium- 
finished moll no one can beat Miss 
DonLAN; nor is it easy to remember 
lyrics better delivered in recent years 
than by Miss Linpa Gray as Cassandra. 
As Mercury Mr. Brtt O’Connor has 
humour and a good voice, Miss Mat 
Bacon’s breezy bawd sweeps the stage 
like a Bacchic hurricane, and Messrs. 











(Cage Me a Peacock. 


MYTHALLIANCE 


o © © © © «© © Me. Soxon Lack 


Stmon Lack, BALLARD BERKELEY and 
RicHarD LitTLEDALE do the honours 
handsomely as Tarquin, Collatinus and 
a fruity Dionysus. Dancing, by Mr. 
Davip PaLTENGHI, Miss JoAN BLAKE 
and Mr. Davip Dutac, delightful. 
Music, by Miss Eve Lynn, and décor, 
by Mr. BerKELey SuTcLIFFE, com- 
mendably gay. The whole show is 
served up with rewarding care by Mr. 
CHARLES Hickman, and though it may 
prove too intimate and perhaps too 
allusive to be everybody’s cup of 
Falernian, I enjoyed it—and especially 
Miss Don.an, the heartening feast in 
the Roman mess, and the singing. 
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Probably of all literary 
figures the tortured ladies 
of Haworth would be the 
most astonished at the 
stir their remote agonies 
continue to occasion. Mr. ALFRED 
SANGSTER’S The Brontés brings nothing 
new to the saga except the canned 
yowling of Emily’s dog; it is workman- 
like, diffusely episodic, and inclined to 
be dull, but it has good moments, 
particularly in Emily’s bitter frustra- 
tion and in the terrible scene in which 
Charlotte, \et- down by her father, goes 
off to her wedding without him. The 
Sheffield Company, batting second in 
the Repertory Festival at 
the St. James’s, I found a 
little disappointing. Mr. 
GEOFFREY Ost was clearly 
up against it with young 
players taking characters 
of such diverse ages, but 
more could have been done 
to desiccate Aunt Branwell, 
and the passing of twenty 
years might have made 
some impression on old 
Bronté, whom Mr. CHARLES 
SEWELL endowed with less 
thunder than petulance. 
Miss MIcHELINE PaTTON, 
who took Emily, is an 
interesting actress, able to 
suggest dark churnings of 
the soul. Miss SHEILA 
Mutir played Charlotte 
pleasantly but too simply. 
Of the men I liked best 
Mr. GEorrrEY WEARING’S 
halting faithful curate, a 
Dobbin in a dog-collar. 


At the St. Martin’s Mr. 
Joun V. TREVOR provides 
a theatrical curiosity by 
giving impressions of entire 
plays singlehanded. His 
technique seems to derive a 
good deal from that of radio 
adaptation, for while he 
can take any number of 
characters, he sometimes 
steps outside them as a commentator 
to compress action or set a vital 
detail of atmosphere. In Patrick 
Hamixton’s Rope he is remarkably 
clever in conveying its grim excite- 
ments; but his own piece of eighteenth- 
century closet intrigue, Design in 
Brocade, though quite capably written, 
is less well chosen, because it is almost 
a monologue. Such a skilful one-man 
band as Mr. TREvor needs a variety of 
parts if it is to be seen at its best, and 
the Shakespeare coming later in his 
season should test him squarely. What 
he will do about the three witches in 
Macbeth is a nice question. _EnRIc. 
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At the Ballet 





Carmen Amaya (PRINCES) 
Clock Symphony (CovENT GARDEN) 


BRIGHTLY-COLOURED poster 

announcing the advent of a com- 
pany of Spanish gipsy dancers conjures 
up a vision of stamping heels and hip- 
swinging, castanet-clattering, carna- 
tion-chewing tigerishness, It was with 
this in mind that we went to see 
CARMEN AMAYA and her company 
of dancers, singers and guitarists at 
the Princes Theatre. We had all that 
we bargained for, and more besides, 
for in addition to its other attractions 
this company has in Sefior AzAGRA 
a conductor whose entrance upon 
the scene suggests that he follows 
the heart-warming tradition of that 
Monsieur Jullien who never raised his 
jewelled baton to conduct a work by 
Beethoven until he had donned a 
pair of kid gloves brought to him on a 
silver salver. Sefior Azacra delays his 
appearance until after an assistant has 
conducted “God Save The King,” 
when he enters the darkened theatre, 
walks across the front of the stalls in 
the beams of a spotlight, and graciously 
aecepts the baton proffered with a bow 
by the assistant who then withdraws, 
in the dark, 

After these imposing preliminaries 
the Sinfonia by Sefior AzacRra which 
begins the programme seems rather 
tame; so do the opening numbers of 
the stage programme. But at last 
CARMEN AMAYA appears, and she 
more than makes up for it. For sheer 
smouldering, frowning, heel-drumming 
ferocity we have never seen her equal. 
She scowls and drums her way through 
a “Seguidilla” by Granapos and 
Rave.’s “Bolero,” looking as though 
she could eat the corps de ballet, the 
orchestra, Sefior AZAGRA—yes, and us 
too. Her very smile is a cataclysm. 
And to see her kick the long train of 
her dress viciously from one side to 
the other makes one instinctively tuck 
one’s vulnerable shins as far under the 
seat as they will go. 

Her style seems to be a fusion of 
flamenco and tap-dancing. TERESA 
and LvIsILLo give an accomplished 
display of what to us more resembles 
flamenco than do CaRMEN AMaAya’s 
solos, and there are guitar solos by 
Paco Amaya which have great charm. 
But the programme is very uneven. 


The new ballet by Massive at 
Covent Garden, Clock Symphony, to 
Haypn’s music, did not quite come 
off at its first performance, though 
the underlying idea is charming and 
CHRISTIAN BERARD’S designs are dainty 











“They ’ve ordered one of these stay-down strikes.” 


in the extreme. It is all about the 
daughter of the King of the Insects and 
the suitors for her hand. She lives in 
what looks like a fairy Colosseum, all 
open arches which, though draughty, 
are obviously convenient for winged 
inhabitants. The Princess’s suitors are 
three—a princely stag-beetle, fierce and 
blue, who brings a pink bird ina gilded 
cage as a gift; and a Duke of waspish 
demeanour, only he is red, who brings 
a yellow pumpkin with a very bright 
green lizard inside. The third suitor is 
a Clockmaker, who brings a wonderful 
clock in the form of a pagoda in 
blane de Chine, all hung with bells 
and with a mechanism that produces 
mandarins, mountain and river spirits 
and all kinds of wonders. The Princess, 
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not unnaturally, shows a preference for 
the Clockmaker, so the rejected suitors 
put a page-boy inside the clock to jam 
the works. But the Clockmaker mends 
it and wins the hand of the Princess. 
This ballet seemed a little too long 
for its content, and the action was not 
always quite clear. Of the Prinvess and 
the Clockmaker (Morra SHEARER and 
ALEXANDER GRANT) we saw not quite 
enough, and of the Chinese figures 
rather too much. We had the im- 
pression that Clock Symphony is not 
MASSINE’s liveliest and best, but that 
there is nothing amiss with it that 
second thoughts cannot remedy; and 
the combination of eighteenth-century 
music with chinoiserie has always a 
piquant charm. D.C. B. 
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Going anywhere near South Africa?” 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





The Cheerful Dean 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago Dean Inge was known as “the 
gloomy Dean.” Compared with most of the political, 
sociological and religious musings of to-day, his latest 
volume of essays, T'he End of an Age (PutTNaM, 10/6), may 
almost be called cheerful. In the essay which gives its 
title to the book, the author summarizes the views of various 
well-known contemporary thinkers, Keyserling, Berdyaeff, 
Christopher Dawson and others, and comes to the conclusion 
that the signs are not unfavourable for a revival of spiritual 
religion. In “The Sickness of Christendom” he con- 
templates the possibility that Christianity, freed from “‘the 
insolent arrogance of exclusive ecclesiasticism,” will renew 
itself through direct religious experience. In ‘The Curse 
of War”’ he is hopeful that the atom bomb may frighten the 
world into peace. In “The Twilight of Freedom,” though 
depressed by the present campaign against the middle 
class which, with Euripides, he holds to be vital to the 
salvation of a country, he is inclined to believe that England 
will continue to exemplify the freedom which is “our great 
gift to the world.” In “The Population Problem” he 
contemplates with equanimity a great reduction in our 
numbers. In “Escapism,” the finest essay in the book, he 
speaks of the ways of deliverance pointed out by the great 
teachers. The detachment of the mystic, he says, often 
springs from the desire to be invulnerable, ‘and this we 
were never meant to be”’; for “withdrawal without return 
means salvation without love, and this is not permitted 
to the sons of men.” H. K. 
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Flowers of London 


Sir Writ1aM Beacu Tuomas, unconsciously echoing Fra 
Lippo Lippi, remarks that we appreciate plants more 
intimately for seeing them painted. Hence his collabora- 
tion with Mr. Frank Sauissury, the portrait painter, In 
Praise of Flowers (Evans, 21/-). Mr. SALISBURY’s sixteen 
oils, reproduced with varying success in colour, are studies 
of flower personalities. They are not the best still life. They 
seldom compose, either in their jugs and glasses or on the 
canvas. Both processes have been brought to so fine an 
art, that these pictures (at their best in such majestic 
subjects as rhododendrons and magnolias) will suffer if 
not judged strictly on their avowed aim—as records of 
dearly-loved sitters, the flowers of a Hampstead garden 
from which the artist was exiled in war-time. Sir WILLIAM’s 
accompanying text is, as always, a mine of garden lore. 
One questions his advocacy of coarse-growing blue-flowered 
perennials in a mixed border, especially if, as he soundly 
suggests, roses are to be grown init. Red, pink and white 
flowers and grey foliage—the range of carnations, chrysan- 
themums and cotton-lavender—provide more enduring 
beauty and do not rob the roses. The best border scheme 
of all is Mr. Miles’s, quoted by Sir Witt1am’s honoured 
master Robinson of Gravetye in “The English Flower 
Garden.” H. P. E. 


What a Ham! 
Dirty Eddie (HamisH HamiLToN, 8/6), who gives his name 


.to Mr. Lupwiac BEMELMANS’s new novel, is not even 
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mentioned in the story till page 169, but when he does 
appear it is quite obvious why the book is called after him. 
He is a pig, a small black pig of unusual attainments (“If 
small, he was clean-cut, resourceful, and for ever thinking”’) 
who becomes, as the result of an accident and a good deal 
of chicanery, an important—a fabulously important—actor 
in a Hollywood film. “What a ham!” as the great 
producer enthusiastically says at the end of his first screen 
test. No one familiar with the writing of Mr. BEMELMANS 
needs to be told that a novel by him about Hollywood is 
a continuous and satisfying joy to read: that artist’s eye, 
that gift for the beautifully pictorial phrase (“The thin 
veins on his massive cheeks were like the engraving on 
gilt-edged securities”’), that lively comic fancy, applied to 
a place in which almost anything can happen, almost 
everything be seen. ... The result is full of charm and 
very amusing indeed. Writers, producers, directors, 
actresses and actors, butlers, waiters and waitresses—in 
a Bemelmans story they appear with a fresh brilliance that 
owes everything to the author’s skill. Other people have 
been funny about Hollywood, but nobody else has used the 
minor, everyday details of the Hollywood scene with such 
dazzlingly entertaining effect. R. M. 





Robertson-Glasgow 


The later chapters of 46 Not Out (HOLLIS AND CaRTER, 
10/6) deal with the cricketing memories of the author, who 
got his blue at Oxford and played for Somerset, and touch 
on his experiences in Fleet Street. There is much of inci- 
dental interest in these chapters, for Mr. R. C. Ropertson- 
Giascow has an eye for amusing details, and writes 
admirably in a style which, to some tastes, may seem unduly 
influenced by Kipling. But the early chapters are on a 
higher level, more vivid and more poetic in proportion as 
the events and persons pictured are farther off. There is, 
to give an instance, a delightful chapter on the seaside 
resorts from Weymouth to Margate to which, as small boys, 
the author and his brother Bob accompanied their mother 
in her search for health. The author’s schoolmasters, both 
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at his preparatory school in Hindhead and at Charterhouse, 
are particularly well described. There is the remarkable 
“Spem”’ Druitt, at Hindhead, who was either very energetic 
or very lazy. When it was his turn to wake the dormitories 
and superintend the morning bath he would lie in bed and 
clang a bell supinely. Yet he would spend hours collecting 
rubbish from the school grounds; and, when fuel was short, 
he manufactured clay balls, a substitute for coal which was 
guaranteed to extinguish any fire. No less endearing is Tod, 
a classical master at Charterhouse, who, after denouncing 
the vice and folly of Heliogabalus, would look round the 


form, and murmur “Ah! not yet quite, perhaps.” 
H. K. 


The Fate of Tilly Cuff 


However pleasurably one welcomes a novel dealing with 
a genuine moral dilemma, the topsy-turvyness of con- 
temporary morality is apt to introduce a farcical element 
into the most impressive case of conscience. Take the 
problem posed to The Foolish Gentlewoman (CoLutns, 8/6) 
and her circle. These people have the most discrepant 
notions of right and wrong, although they live in one far 
too commodious mansion. The heroine is a widow. She 
has carried over, rather out of cussedness than foresight, 
a fine suburban house and a comfortable income to her 
post-war account. At Chipping Lodge “Aunt Isabel’”’ 
houses a Victorian quota of hangers-on: a curmudgeonly 
brother-in-law;. an ex-Service companion courted by a 
nephew of similar antecedents; and, below-stairs, an 
escaped wife complete with offspring. On top of this 
ménage she proposes to install a poor relation whose 
matrimonial pitch she queered in the days of their mutual 
youth. Genuine sorrow for injustice, and the attendant 
need to make amends, is surely a rare enough theme to 
merit a hearing; but one fears that MAarcEery SHaRpP’s 
handling of it will satisfy neither the casuists nor the 
circulating libraries. It is too illogical for the one, too 
unimaginative for the other; and the fate of Tilly Cuff is 
debated too long by too many unintelligent people. 

H. P. E. 





British Playwrights 

Do you know which Latin dramatist profoundly affected 
makers of English tragedy in the sixteenth century? Which 
French essayist helped to sow the seed of Caliban in 
Shakespeare’s mind? Or which statesman John Gay was 
gunning for in the character of Macheath in “The Beggar’s 
Opera”? If you don’t, but are interested in the theatre, 
you will find Dr. B. Iron Evans’ A Short History of English 
Drama (a one-and-sixpenny Pelican from the Penguin’s 
nest) a mine of information; and if you do you will still 
find it a valuable commentary, compressing a complete 
outline into a brief space and yet contriving much illuminat- 
ing criticism. There is an excellent chapter on Restoration 
plays, Shaw has a short but pithy section to himself, and 
current tendencies in drama are fairly described. What 
makes this attractive little book doubly useful is the fact 
that Dr. Evans sees his subject through the theatre and 
not, as is more usual with professors of literature, in terms 
of the study. Indeed, here is a matter on which he feels 
strongly: ‘Every year tens of thousands of children in 
state-endowed schools are made to attend to Shakespeare’s 
text by teachers the great majority of whom cannot speak 
verse, have no interest in the drama, and seldom, if ever, 
see a play on the stage.” That is lamentably true; and 
although children have a natural love of theatre, education- 
ists still do very little to stimulate it. This book is simple 
enough for fifth and sixth forms. It is to be hoped they 
will be given it. E. 0. D. K. 
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Patterdale 


As unpretentious, cheerful and observant as the wren, 
Mr. W. R. Putuipson is thrifty with his facts and pleasantly 
lyrical in his—so to speak—song of Birds of a Valley 
(Lonemans, 10/6). The valley is that of Patterdale, below 
Ullswater. The birds, native or migratory, have been 
studied by him in the spirit which moved Housman to 
write: “. . . to look at things in bloom, Fifty springs is 
little room.” The bleakest winter dawn finds him at Angle 
Tarn feeling “the compelling urgency and excitement” of 
the wing-beats of whooper swans coming in. In summer 
he is lovingly observant of the buzzards taking mile-long 
sweeps of the sunlit upper air long after the valley has 
been swathed in twilight. He describes dippers silvered 
with their film of air as they walk along the stream-bed; 
and the ritual of the curlew’s courtship. In a specially 
interesting chapter on bird migration he suggests that the 
sea’s currents are to them as plainly defined as the contours 
of a valley, the twisting of a river, or, to a man, the turns 
of a hill road. Never boringly pedantic, he contrives to 
put into his work both exactness of description and that 
which transcends mere description, the “atmosphere” dis- 
tinguishing this from all other valleys, these from all other 
birds. A pity that there is no index to such informative 
delights. R. C. 8. 





Albanian Hero 


Mr. JuLIaAN AMERY, dropped from a parachute into a 
doubtfully friendly section of Albania as one of a mission 
aiming to stir up trouble for German forces in the Balkans, 
found himself in April 1944 beset with racial and political 
conflicts as complex as any the war produced. His main 
purpose in writing this often moving and always absorbing 
story—Sons of The Eagle (MACMILLAN, 21/-)—is to clear 
the reputation of one Abas Kupi, a Gheg chieftain now in 
exile, legendary leader of national uprisings, whom he 
found to be a loyal gentleman steadfastly refusing either to 
collaborate with the Teutonic enemy or to forsake his 
friendship for this country even while Communist partisans 
were being supplied with British arms that they used, 
much to German satisfaction, almost wholly for civil war. 
The long and complex narrative, a tale of desolate journey- 
ings and not less weary parleyings and intrigues, comes 
alive with an occasional splash of colourful guerrilla warfare 
and still more with pictures of this strange lawless land of 
wolves, blood feuds and mountains. - C. ©. P. 

















The New Pacific 


(From our Correspondent West of Panama) 


ABIL ok 








to Honolulu across the Pacific 


T is a long way from New Zealand 
but people seem quite 


Ocean, 


happy to make this flight in aircraft: 


that cannot land on water. They 
count on being able to perch occasion- 
ally on islands and lonely groups of 
rocks. 

From any aspect air-travel on the 
grand scale is a remarkable business. 
You collect a group of thirty or forty 
people with the highest political 
priority, or the most money, on a 
vast wilderness so accurately described 
as an airfield. The majority come in 
a bus, which is sometimes called a 
limousine. The financial potentates 
tend to arrive in large but elderly 
private cars. Finally the Commissars 
come streaking up in large sleek 
American saloons. But after that there 
are no class distinctions. Everyone is 
put into a small pen and sternly told 
to wait. We must not wander about 
—in fact we must not do anything. 
The interesting thing is that everyone 


obeys meekly—in fact abjectly. Prob-, 


ably this is because some passengers 
feel that they might be able to drive a 
bus or an engine and a few feel that 
they could steer an ocean liner, but 
no one on earth feels that he could take 
over the controls of a strange, four- 
engined air-liner and fly it across a 
couple of thousand miles of sea, and 
then land it neatly on a coral reef. 
So we do what we're told smartly. 
These flights are a good deal longer 
than the ones across the Atlantic, and 
you have the feeling that if you don’t 
do your share promptly you may bea 
left languishing on a lonely island. 
Finally, the coast is clear; rich and 
proud alike are ordered to go on board, 
and off they go, pit-a-pat, up the steps. 
The climax of absurdity is of course 
the hour of retirement. Even in the 
most modern aircraft there is no room 
for bunks. That is the reason for the 
special chairs which are liable to 
throw you flat on your back at any 
moment, if you press the wrong button. 
You are given your chair and in it you 
eat and sleep and have your being. 
Everything possible is done to lend a 
little dignity to the scene, but the fact 


remains that in ordinary life only 
tramps sleep in their clothes on chairs 
and then have their meals without 
moving, and even tramps usually 
manage to achieve the dignity of 
solitude. But forty people trying to 
go to sleep in their clothes, and forty 
people waking up in their clothes in a 
small room that may turn upside down 
at any moment, find it very hard to 
maintain any dignity even when the 
flight is utterly smooth. In bumpy 
weather it is impossible to avoid utter 
squalor. 

The most difficult hour is the dawn. 
It would be impossible to imagine a 
































scene less like the advertisements of 
offensively superior people maintaining 
an air of aloof distinction. 

Our first hop was a seven-hour flight 
to Fiji. To everyone’s surprise this 
turned out to be a British Colony, 
producing vast quantities of sugar and 
pineapple. Even in the short time 
available for exploration I managed 
to drive through thirty-six miles of 
verdant sweetness. But the inde- 
fatigably British character of the island 
was revealed at dinner. In the heart 
of an Empire’s garden of pineapples, 
on a breathless, tropical night, we 
solemnly sat down to some nice hot 
pea-soup, some nice hot boiled mutton 
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and caper sauce, and a nice hot rice- 
pudding. There were no pineapples. 
There was no sugar. 

Few people seem to have any clear 
idea of where Fiji finds itself. But we 
are all going to hear much more about 
the place. All the new air-lines from 
Australia and New Zealand to Honolulu 
and America now land on this peaceful 
colony with its rich plantations and its 
cheerful natives sporting their magni- 
ficent vertical permanent waves. 

The local feeling is that these 
visitations may be fatal to British 
prestige. Until now, the islanders 
have seen few British people. Any 
V.I.P. who did loom up was certain to 
arrive with pomp and dignity. The 
new technique of decanting a stream 
of imperial V.I.P.s every week is a 
very different matter. Even a Cabinet 
Minister, who has just slept in his 
clothes and still looks rather green, is 
not impressive. 

After Fiji the next stop on this 
ocean by-pass is Canton Island. At 
first sight from the air this appears to 
be a most unfortunate mistake in 
geography. Canton is a coral island, 
with the island removed. All that is 
left is the reef, and the runway runs 
down the middle of this. The pilots 
say it’s a fine landing ground, but 
it certainly causes considerable con- 
sternation amongst the more highly 
strung passengers. 

Incidentally, Canton is a Condomin- 
ium—that is to say, the sovereignty of 
the island is shared between the United 
States and Great Britain. Apparently 
there are quite a lot of Condominiums 
in the Pacific. Locally they are known 
as Pandemoniums—but most of them 
are very quiet socially, apart from the 
activity of the coral insects on the reef. 

We left Fiji at midnight and arrived 
at Canton in the early morning. After 
breakfast we took off again and flew 
all day, landing in the darkness at 
Honolulu. The interesting thing was 


that it was still Friday. In this part of 
the world they think nothing of having 
two Fridays running each week. But 
unless you have a great deal of time 
to spare it is not advisable to ask for 
an explanation. 
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La Perruque de Mme. Montargis 


“TN NO CIRCUMSTANCES WILL 
MONKEYS OF WHATEVER SIZE OR 
COLOUR BE ADMITTED TO THIS 

HOTEL EITHER AS RESIDENTS OR CASUAL 

VISITORS.” 

“T’ve been wanting to ask you about 
that,” I said to M. Tarragon, who came 
wandering in from the kitchen in his 
slippers, vaguely beating an egg. 

“In that case I must tell you of 
a small, grief-ridden monkey whose 
eyes burned with primeval reproaches 
against the human race. It belonged 
to a somewhat bilious Mme. Boillot, 
and in my customary softness of heart 
I was prevailed on to allow it to 
accompany her to the restaurant, 
where it sat beside her soberly enough. 
Now, among his clients every hotelier 
has a few of whom he may not be 
especially fond but whom he is obliged 
to treat with respect owing to their 
agreeable habit of ordering for them- 
selves the best of everything. One of 
these was Mme. Montargis, a shrivelled 
little woman with a vile temper but 
lots of money and admirably expensive 
tastes. You know what the restaurant 
is like on a Sunday, at lunch? Well, 
that was the time chosen by this 
infernal monkey to revenge its family’s 
grudge against society. In one move- 
ment it bounded across the table, 
whipped the wig from the head of Mme. 
Montargis, and disappeared through 
the window. Often we had wondered 
if this really was a wig. Now we knew. 
Her skull was like an egg. 

“* Figurez vous, mon ami, the drama! 
Mme. Montargis screaming‘ Assassin !’, 
Mme. Boillot screaming ‘Lulu!’, all 
the restaurant laughing like madmen, 
while Hortense, the waitress, pelted 
the monkey with apples as he sat out- 
side on the signboard wearing the wig 
and looking only a slightly more 
desiccated reflection of his victim. 
At last one of the apples got home, and 
after shouting some unforgivable things 
at Hortense the monkey streaked 
across the square and began climbing 
the church.” 

“Still wearing the wig?” I asked. 

“A little askew. From gargoyle to 
gargoyle he went, shaking with rage. 
Speaking not as an hotelier anxious 
for the comfort of his guests but as a 
man of the world, I must admit it was 
magnificent entertainment. A large 
crowd left the monkey in no doubt of 
that. On reaching the top of the spire 
he briefly employed the weathercock 
as a merry-go-round before planting 
the wig firmly on the central spike, 
and then he disappeared down the far 
side. 


“In spite of its comedy the situation 
was grave far beyond the good name 
of my hotel, for our annual regatta was 
next day. The mayor and my brother 
councillors came to me in consterna- 
tion, and we were heartily agreed that 
to have a wig on the top of the church 
at such a time would assuredly make 
us the laughing-stock of all Normandy. 
Just as we were considering what 
reasonable men should do, the monkey 
reappeared on the tower with a bottle 
of eau-de-vje he’d filched from a café 
on the other side. This he drank slowly 
and purposefully, with the air of one 
satisfying a long-cherished ambition, 
and as soon as he’d had enough he 
started to climb down the face of the 
church. 

“In my time I’ve witnessed many 
prodigies of fuddled agility, but none 
in any way comparable. As you know, 
there is much fine old carving on our 
church. At one moment the monkey 
would be clinging by nothing but his 
tail to the halo of a saint, at the next 
he would be holding by a single finger 
to a devil’s snout. All the time, how- 
ever, his senses were fighting a losing 
battle, and halfway through this 
remarkable exhibition the eau-de-vie 
triumphed. If it had not been for the 
outstretched arm of St. Peter which 
miraculously arrested his fall, the 
monkey would most certainly have 
been killed. I told them to take him 
to the kitchen and give him plenty of 
black coffee, and our council meeting 
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was resumed. Steeplejacks? It was 
Sunday, and they would have to come 
from Rouen, with special ladders. 
Pompiers ? M. Lasserre, our local com- 
mander, was frank about the limita- 
tions of his equipment. He couldn’t 
guarantee his biggest jet to wet St. 
Peter’s feet, much less dislodge the wig 
of Mme. Montargis. Rifle-fire? The 
sergeant of gendarmerie, brought hur- 
riedly into consultation, declined to be 
responsible for filling the air with 
bullets on Sunday afternoon. ‘The 
fact is, gentlemen,’ said the mayor, 
‘only one person is capable of helping 
us—and he’s tight!’ 

“We laughed, but our laughter 
stopped short as though someone had 
cut it with a knife. For the monkey 
was climbing the church again! Very 
deliberately. this time, with a puzzled 
frown on his face that suggested he was 
trying to remember something abso- 
lutely vital to his happiness. He’d 
sobered up a good deal, but I imagine 
he must have had a formidable head- 
ache, and every now and then he 
missed a hold and only just saved him- 
self. This time there wasn’t any 
cheering down in the square. Not a 
sound. Up went the monkey, up, up, 
up. When at long last he reached the 
weathercock he became tremendously 
excited at seeing the wig again, and he 
clapped it passionately on his head. 
‘Bravo, Mme. Montargis!’ somebody 
cried. And then, having taken all that 
trouble to get it, in a moment the 
monkey grew tired of the wig. That 
seemed to me charmingly human of 
him, a beautiful justification of your 
M. Darwin. He grabbed it off and just 
flung it away, so that it floated down 
across the crowded square like a small 
auburn parachute. And it landed— 
where do you think?” 

“Tn the Seine?” I suggested. 

“On the very window-sill of Mme. 
Montargis’s bedroom!” 

“And the monkey ?”’ 

“You ask of the strangest thing of 
all. The creature made off across the 
roofs, a little unsteadily to be sure, 
like a farmer going home on Saturday 
night, and never was he seen, again. 
I suppose it seemed a heaven-sent 
chance to get away from Mme. Boillot. 
In case he ever thinks of returning 
from the maquis I hope I’ve stated my 
position politely but with sufficient 
frankness ?”’ 

“Indeed you have. And Mme. 
Montargis ?”’ 

“She didn’t come near us for twelve 
years, until last week. Her curls are 
still in the very latest style.” Eric. 











HEN chasing small boys from 

the lamp-post opposite my 

house I always explain to them 
first that my objection is not to 
cricket as such—far from it. I was 
indeed largely responsible for foment- 
ing the original Wiffles End C.C., 
many years ago, and after I retired it 
was long before the selection com- 
mittee broke themselves of the habit 
of putting me down as twelfth man as 
a start and building a team round me. 

Only the other day I had occasion to 
reprimand a party of infants outside. 
One- of them had hit ten fours in 
succession, but a six into my front 
garden brought me out in a hurry. 
The next ball was a beauty. I have no 
patience with a batsman who bursts 
into tears when clean bowled. 

“Dash it all!” I said sharply. “A 
straight bat for a straight ball, I 
always say. All this blind slogging 
won’t do for Lord’s, you know.” 

“T only wanted one for me fifty,” 
sobbed the infant. 

“Tt serves you right,” I said, seizing 
the bat. “I’ll give you a short demon- 
stration, and then you can all go away 
and practise somewhere else.” 

The bat was a home-made thing, 
hacked out more or less at random, 
and it took me some time to settle into 
my old stance and glare over my left 
shoulder. As I explained, you can 
often put a sensitive bowler completely 
off his game by baring your teeth and 
laughing through them. 

“Overs or unders?” 
vouthful bowler. 


piped the 










The Nursery End 


“Mix ’em up,” I replied, pointing my 
left elbow at him. “I'll treat each 
ball on its merits.” 

The bowler toddled off for his run 
up, and I glanced quickly round the 
field. He had three slips, shoulder to 
shoulder, no wicket-keeper, third man 
sitting on my garden wall, and deepish 
mid-off prodding a hedge with a length 
of gas-tubing. 

He bowled. I watched it carefully, 
leaned forward to it and played my 
favourite scooping shot. 

“Note my left elbow,” I said, 
remaining poised after the stroke. 

“Out,” said the bowler. 

“We'll try it again,” I frowned, 
returning the ball from the base of the 
lamp-post. “‘Now watch me closely.” 

I came down rather late on the next 
one, but it was undoubtedly a classic 
stroke—the bat fairly whistled in the 
breeze. I called their attention to this. 

“Out,” said the bowler in, I thought, 
rather a vindictive tone. 

“Footwork,” I said 
another important point.” 

I demonstrated the swing of the bat 
and awaited the next ball. Third man 
had come in a bit to stroke a cat. 
There was also a square leg, two wicket- 
keepers wrestling, and a silly mid-on 
counting his marbles. 

The ball stood up sharply and 
seemed to hover in mid-air for a 


‘ 


loudly, “‘is 


moment. I was in two minds whether 
to cut it or turn it round to leg. 

“Out,” said the bowler when I had 
regained my balance. “Why don’t you 
hit ’em?” 





2? why 97 
are you ecing 
TIRED 
MISERABLE 

a DEPRESSED 
N Why *s the world 
geTTING YoU DOWN 
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“Hit ’em?” I shouted, squaring 
my shoulders. “Very well, my lad. 
You’ve brought it on yourself. The 
next one is going for six.” 

I glanced grimly round the field. 
He had gully chasing second slip, extra 
cover, and fine leg going home. 

He bowled—a shortish lob. It 
bounced twice and came off the kerb 
with more wobble than spin. I clenched 
my teeth and jumped out to it. 
There was a sharp crack and I opened 
my eyes with a smile. We gazed into 
the sky and watched the thing rise to 
an incredible height and drop behind 
my roof. There was a very satisfying 
tinkle of glass. 

“Six,” I observed, quietly returning 
the bat. “I remember, years ago——” 

“Out,” sniffed the bowler. 

“Tt went for six,” I said, turning on 
him hotly. “ You saw it go—we all did.” 

“That was the end of the bat,” they 
said, gathering round to inspect it. 

Some three inches or so of the blade 
had detached itself. 

“T see,” I said, thoughtfully. “The 
ball, then, is doubtless lying as usual 
somewhere near the wicket?” 

It was, and it seemed best to leave 
it at that. It is perhaps a mistake to 
force very young players; the finer 
points of the game can come later. 

I waited long enough to see the next 
batsman belting the ball all round the 
wicket, and then set off to buy a pane 
of glass for my greenhouse. 

At the corner I thought I heard 
another sixer, and I decided to buy two 
panes and ring up 999. 
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where in the World does Quality count 


FARDE | as much as in Britain 















Romney’s masterpiece, 
Lady Hamilton, always 
evokes admiration. In 





cigarettes, too, quality 
counts most. Since 1883 
Gold Flake have been 
justly famous for their 
quality and perfect blend- 
ing of fine tobaccos. 
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wts* GOLD FLAKE cicaneres. 








ff = WHITBREAD IN ENGLISH HISTORY  \) | 





BREWERY safer than BANK 

\HESE words head a chapter in the history of the 

K old London Society of Brushmakers. It describes 

a meeting at which the delegates discussed what 

“) should be done with their funds totalling £400. 

map) “The Brushmakers (it relates) wanted a safe place for 

it. . . Why not take it to Whitbread’s the Brewers? . . . The 

quality of the beer was taken into account naturally and properly... 
There was no bad beer and Whitbread’s was among the best . 

Resolution to bank the money at the Brewery carried.” 











Cat. 1742 


AUB RAN 
cette of ’ le AZo Stout 
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She's listless, tired, inclined to brood, 


She needs a course of Benger's Food 


When your digestion is out of order, 
practise what is known as Rest-Therapy — 
rest your digestion for a while and take a 
course of Benger’s Food at night. “Bengers” is 
rich nourishment, pre-digested. It soon soothes 
and strengthens the digestion back to normal. 





Keep a tin of in the house, 
From 2/- a@ tin at all Chemists and Grocers. 


“Bengers” is a regd. trade mark of Benger’s Ltd., Holmes Chapel, Cheshire 
3a 
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You need 


BISCUITS 


to keep you going 


(One pound of sweet biscuits contains 2,200 calories) 





issued by the Cake and Biscuit Manufacturers War Time Alliance Limited 
cvs-ly7 




















LIFE-BOAT FACTS 





LIVES SAVED 


Over 75,000 lives have been saved 
since the Life-boat Service was estab- 
lished in 1824. An average of 11 lives 
per week. Help the life-boat men in 
this magnificent work by sénding a 
contribution. 

ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 

The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., 
C.V.0O., V.D., Treasurer. 

Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., 

.A., Secretary. 
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(OLD GOWRIE) 
—— Soe 
TOBACCO 


OLD GOWRIE is an old- 
fashioned pressed Virginian 
tobacco selected with meticulous 
care and still prepared by hand 
by craftsmen who abhor haste 
and detest adulteration. It is 
admirably suited for those who 
accept their tobacco as one of 
the substantial pleasures in life. 


A customer writes from Market 
Harborough— 

“I like Old Gowrie more than I 
can say.” 


. Obtainable only 

from boy 
7 | 
Fal 


TOBACCO BLENDER 
Perth, Scotland 
Price 76/- per Ib., Post Paid. 
Send 19/- for sample }-Ib. 
tin. Post Free. 












«“ FEEL LIKE AN ANGEL, up here, winging on * 
| my way to be with you... .” It’s the sense of 

riding on a big friendly cloud that makes her : 
feel like that. Quietness, a tranquil atmosphere 
—she writes her letter easily, naturally, and in 
perfect comfort in the lounge cabin of the Short 
flying boat. 

IN THE EVENING 

After an excellent dinner, it is a pleasure to sit in 
the quiet, roomy cabins. The steward will bring 
the drinks—and through the wide window is a 
dreamlike view of the passing world below. And 
then, to bed in cloud-pillow comfort, to dream of 
breakfast in Augusta. 
The romance of flying, to all parts of the world, is 
catered for in a big way by Shorts. Flying boats 
leave the U.K. regularly for India and China, 
South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. Short g 
flying boats operate also in South America and 
Scandinavia. Your travel agent has details. 


It's fun to by by plying boat f 
Shoris 





THE FIRST MANUFACTURERS 
OF AIRCRAFT IN THE WORLD 


















RARE 


IN QUALITY 


EXQUISITE 
IN STYLE 


By Appointment 
Wine & Spirit Merchants 
to H.M. The King 


HILL THOMSON & 
co. LTD. 
EDINBURCH 


Holders of Royal 
Appointment to 
successive Sove- 
reigns since 1838 































IN MY 
COUNTRY ! 
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Paint has 2 
big job to do — 
only GOOD PAINT 


can do it | 






—SAYS PAINTER BILL 


Hereis alist of some 
of the paints made 
by Fohn Hail — 
who make only 
good paint: 


BROLAC 


DOUBLE PROTECTION PAINT WITH THE 
ENAMEL FINISH 


MURAC 


THE NEW TYPE MATT FINISH FOR WALLS 


BRISTOL 


HARD GLOSS PAINT 


BROLISTIC 


WASHABLE OIL-BOUND WATER PAINT 


TURLACA 


AUTOMOBILE FINISHES 


| HALL’S 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHES 


DIAMOND 


AIRCRAFT DOPES 


r 
JOHN p> HALL 


AND SONS (BRISTOL & LONDON) LTD 
Hengrove,Bristol4.& St.Pancras Way,London.NWI 





























2 SURE OF THE BEST 


Reed wae NAME... 


CORUYBA 


JAMAICA RUM 


A choice of two kinds — 
Extra light. (dry) or de luxe dark 





bell 


_ is Genuine Jamaica 
Rum, aged, blended 
and bottled in the 
o Island of Jamaica 
- under Government 
supervision 
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There is a special dressing for White 
Suede and Kid shoes, Meltonian White 
Kid Cleaner 
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Equal to 


8 GOOD GARDENERS 


and needs no skill 





British Made 


TARPENTRIMMER 


Hedge-cutting and topiary work can be 
done in one-eighth of the time with a 
TARPENTRIMMER. Operates from 
your electricity supply or a portable 
generator, or there is a model for a 
|2v. car battery. Cuts growth up to 
din. thick. 

ACCESSORIES AVAILABLE: 
Extension arm for high and broad 
hedges. Scythe Handle Attachment 
for rough grass 

















between trees, Demonstrated on 
overgro n Electricity Stand at 
ditches . bid Bedfordshire, Kent 

» tC. County and Peter- 
Prices from £15 borough Shows, etc. 


Send for Literature—Hedgetrimmers, 
ortable Generators. 


TARPEN ENGINEERING C0., LTD. 


39 Ixworth House, Ixworth Place, 
London, S.W.3. Tel.: KEN. 3491 














m LETTERS THAT LIVE ~™ 




















writes about 





the Australians [& 











“The things we can talk about if | 


you will only come to dinner! 
The Australians, for instance. 
I must admit that I have a leaning 
to them, being such a young side 
and having, all the time they are 
batting or holding out their 
hands for a catch, to remember 
the 67 rules...” 


Letter-writing is an unrationed 


pleasure that brings richer pleas- 
ure still in the letters we receive. 


Basildon Bond — unquestioned 
first choice of discriminating 
letter-writers—is, alas, not always 
to be had for the asking, but is 
always worth asking for. It adds 
to the joy both of writing and 
receiving a letter. 


Salvaged notepaper, when repulped 
is used for the packaging of export 
goods. So old and unwanted letters, 
too, can play their part. Please 
give all you can to salvage. 


7 BRITAIN’S MOST 
Op df, i DISTINGUISHED 
—VastUdore (POF NOTEPAPER 
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Meltis 


coo 
|_ REISSUE 


.. now back to grace 


every exclusive occasion. 


6 VARIETIES containing FRUIT LIQUEUR 
Gooseberry, Pear, Raspberry, Lemon, 
Grapefruit, Tangerine, 2.4 j-lb., 4/8 I-lb. 





MELTIS LTD., London and Bedford 




















days 








The First 
Cigar 
for the 


best 


MADE 


IN FIVE SIZES 


EST. 1863 





























THOMAS KERFOOT & CO LTD BARDSLEY LANCS: > 




















delicate, 
exclusive 
and irresistible flavour 


M.A. CRAVEN & SON, LTD., FRENCH ALMOND WORKS, YORK 


Prunier Cognac 
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BURMA CHEROOTS 
alk ofthe Eas 


Packed in boxes of 50, 
post free = 
7236 







Imported 
direct from 
the native makers. 


” GREENS LTD 


Cigar & Wine Merchants 
37 & 38 Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3 


We invite enquiries 
for Imported Wines 





What’s new 
about 


HALEX ? 


It’s kinder ; 
it’s better; 


is RONDATED ! 


=x. See how the little 
* nylon points are 
smoothly trimmed, 















prick, to search but 
not to scratch ! Hard 
to believe that such 
straight, stiff strands 
could feel so kind 
and gentle on the job. 


GENTLER FOR GUMS 
BETTER FOR TEETH 


Ordinary 
Trimming 


RONDA’ TED is aregistered trade name of Halex Ltd 
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* 
EMPLOYERS 


face heavier claims at Common Law for 
workers’ injuries after 5th July, 1948... 


ASK THE 


foremost Office for Industrial Injury 
Insurance how to cover your new risk— 
with matchless service and economy... 


MipLanp EMPLOYERS’ 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE : WATERLOO STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 2 
London Offices: 17 Savile Row, W.1 
Sackville House, 143/149 Fenchurch Street, E.C.3 
And 35 Offices for Service throughout the Kingdom 


FCUNDED IN 1898 ASSETS OVER £8,400,000 
General Manager — Allan S, Barnfield, O.B.E, 














Britain’s Premier 
Inland Resort 





The lovely Valley Gardens and 

the radiant parks and flower- 

beds create the perfect environ- 

ment, and the spacious green- 

sward of the Stray makes a 

delightful playground for 
young and old. 


Harrogate offers a host of 
holiday amenities, a rare pro- 
gramme of _ entertainments, 
music and sport, and splendid 
accommodation. 
Holiday Guide from R. D. 


Baxter, Information 
Bureau, Harrogate 











ee 
HOLIDAY /N 
Glotcous DERBYSHIRE 


Luxurious accommodation, splendid cuisine, 
cheerful service. Heated swim-pool. In the 
heart of the Peak District. Ideal for family 
holidays. Terms from Mr. S. HEWLETT. 
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hand- forged —that’s why 


shaves so luxuriously and 
LASTS SO LONG 


The Craftsmen who make this famous razor 
believe that there’s no razor to equal the hand- 
forged KROPP. So do users all over the world. 


British-made from fine Sheffield steel. Lasts a 
life-time. No grinding. No upkeep costs. 


The Ideal Gift for a man 


Black Handles 15/2, tax in- 
cluded. Of Hairdressers, 
Cutlers and Stores. 

Please send 23d. stamp for 
Postage and Booklet 160. 
OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO. 
LTD. LONDON, W.1 

















Away with toil ‘and moil this year! 
Get better, quicker, brighter results 
in a tenth of the time—with Scrubb’s 
famous HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS, 
one for each cleaning and polishing job! 
Dazzling PAINTWORK! Scintillating 
SILVER & METAL! Gleaming 
FURNITURE! Sparkling WINDOWS 
& MIRRORS! 

When you see such brilliant results 
—achieved so easily—you’ll bless 
these amazing Scrubb’s Cleaners. 


PAINT “4 ENAMEL CLEANER 
SILVER & fl CLEANER 
WINDOW CLEANER 

FURNITURE CREAM 

DRY CLEANER 


Write for illustrated leaflet for each of the 

above, full of helpful labour-saving hints, to 

SCRUBB & CO. LTD., Wimblecon Factory Estate, 
Morden Rd., S.W.19. 
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isine, 


na MADE STRICTLY AS LAID DOWN IN 


amily 
TT. 


BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION 
NO. 990: 1945: DELIVERED WITHIN A 
FEW WEEKS BY ROAD DIRECT TOSITE. 


BRAINTREE ENGLAND 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 


















A PRODUCT OF RALEIGH INDUSTRIES 
NOTTINGHAM, with 


ibb’s e Raleigh is distinguished by 
CTS, standing new features with 
Job! »dels equipped with Dyno- 
ating xe car+type lighting for safe 
ning ht-riding. Current drawn from 
IWS ’ accumulator charged by 

mohub—no running costs. Also 
sults tilable with Dry Battery Unit. 
bless ilt-in thief-proof lock, stainless 


el spokes, Handlebar “Flick” 
.gger Control to Sturmey- 
a cher Gear. These famous 

ycles are made by the leading 
} cialists in cycle construction. 


















the THE ALL-STEEL BICYCLE 


TED WITH STURMEY-ARCHER 3- OR 4-SPEED GEAR 














In achieving perfection 
quality must be as consistent 
in detail as in fundamentals 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


are supplied with 


PLUGS 








Perfectly set 
for the day 


When you walk out to the wicket 
—or enter the conference room, 
what sort of impression do you 
make? Handsome, tidy hair is 
the first step to a smart appear- 
ance. For this reason Brylcreem 
is the choice of leading person- 
alities everywhere. Brylcreem 
disciplines the hair perfectly. Its 
pure emulsified oils not only im- 
part a lustrous sheen and give the 
hair elasticity and life, but safe- 
guard you against Dry Hair and 
Dandruff. For day long smart- 
ness use— 


why 


CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG CO., LTD., 


FELTHAM + MIDDLESEX 













County Perfumery Co. Ltd., Honeypot Lane, Stanmore, Middx. 
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Two new Rover engines... 


S she new Revers | F “Take a shop,’ said the Prince, and Mr. 


programme, a number of 
important mechanical ad- 
vances are concentrated in 
a simplified range of high 
quality models: indepen- 
dent front-wheel suspension ; 
a re-designed chassis; and a | 
completely new engine | 


Th R linder head design ( Patent 1 — i sa : 
%, 523,668) showing the ae high- design the secret of its : the same duty on lesser cigarettes as on the 


efficiency combustion space and generous cool- performance lying in the : 

ing provision. special cylinder-head con- | © greatest, what even more excellent value a 
struction. An example of advanced thought in automobile : 
engineering, test results have shown a_ remarkable 
improvement in power and economy. 


Marcovitch, who, a hundred years ago, was 


HOTTIE TTT 


making his cigarettes in an obscure room 


near Piccadilly, knew that their excellence 


had made him famous. To-day, when a leaf 


tobacco tax—flat, but how steep!—imposes 


Rate tisehs ac 


Marcovitch offers! 


THE ‘SIXTY.’ THE ‘SEVENTY-FIVE.’ 
(4-cyl.) 4 or 6-light saloon (6-cyl.) 4 or 6-light saloon 
Retail Price Purchase Tax Total Retail Price Purchase Tax Total 
£845 :0:0 £235 :9:6 £1080 :9:6 £865 :0:0 £241:0:7 £1106:0:7 





VISITORS TO BRITAIN 


Buy a Rover for use during your stay and for subsequent 

export. Overseas dealers have arranged with the Company 

to give early delivery in this country from their export quota. 
Write us for particulars. 


ROVER 


Se ° sas . 
Oe of Hrilain s ~ Cars — now made finer ! 
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BLACK AND WHITE 


cigarettes for Virginia smokers 
25 for 5/3 


THE ROVER COMPANY LTD., SOLIHULL, BIRMINGHAM AND DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, LONDON HILLIPS LTD 
CVS-105 
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